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CANNON BEAUTI-PLUPF TOWPLS 

always so mu cil for your money 




$1.00 buys long-wearing beauty in a lively new check that stays bright— 
Cannon colors are ail Carefree! And it stays soft and thirsty. 22 x 44 bath size 


$1.59 buys luxury quality. Beauti- 
Fluff keeps the look and feel lavish for 
years. Solid color in 24 x 46 bath size 


79* buys hard service —and good looks too. This fresh new Cannon plaid is 
made to take every bit of the wear your family can give it. 22 x 44 bath size 


f- Tl CANNON BEAUTI-FLUFF TOWELS STAY SOFT, LOVELY, 

| CANNON I Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. • Towels • Sheets • Bedspreads • Draperies • Stockings • Terry Cloth 















New REFLECTION .. . for your world of lovely 
living. Shining modem Unes and a border of pure 
romance .. . to mirror your own good taste always. 
Because it’s rich with silver, reflection has a deep, 
sure perfection of pattern no inferior métal can ever 
achieve. Because it’s rich with silver, reflection 
will glow, warm and lustrous through years and 
years of lovely, carefree service. 



New! Grapefruit Spoons with serrated edges 
that scoop out chunky segments quick as a wish! 
(Idéal for other fruits and frozen desserts, too.) A set 
of 8 included at no extra cost when you purchase a 
regular 52-piece Service for 8—in any pattern—at 
$79.75. No Fédéral tax; budget terms. This spécial 
offer célébrâtes 1847 Rogers Bros. “TRAVEL-ON” 
CONTEST .., ask your store for full details. 



And here are five more beautiful reasons for 
choosing “1847”. Each charming pattern shown left 
tO right above— FLAIR, HERITAGE, SPRINGTIME, 
DAFFODIL, REMEMBRANCE— is crafted with a 
jeweler’s skill. Each has a collection of matching 
holloware. And because they are 1847 Rogers Bros., 
you know this is the very finest silverplate ... 
America’s favorite for générations. 



1847 


1847 ROGERS BROS 


'• America’s Finest Silverplate 
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APPROVED BY MORE 
DOCTORS THAN 
ANY OTHER 


St. Joseph Aspirin For 
ChUdren is “first choice” 
of mothers, too! Read why 

When your child’s health is at stake, 
it’s what your doctor says that counts. 
And more doctors approve St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children than any other 
médication for children’s fever and pain. 

Why is St. Joseph Aspirin For Chil¬ 
dren “first choice” of so many doctors? 
It’s because of these three “firsts”: 
FIRST with the little 134 grain tablets 
(one-fourth of an adult dose) that doc¬ 
tors recommend for accuracy. 

FIRST with the pure orange-flavored, 
creamy-textured tablet that children 
overwhelmingly prefer for taste. 

FIRST with the doctor-approved safety 
cap that authorities today insist on 
for safety. 

So don’t be satisfied to give your 
child a “second choice” aspirin. Give 
the aspirin that’s first in accuracy, 
taste, safety... St. Joseph Aspirin For 
Children. 


IT’S THE FASTEST . . . Regular adult 
strength St. Joseph Aspirin (not illus- 
trated) is a more concentrated tablet 
. . . disintegrates faster . . . starts to 
work faster according to scientific tests 
than ail three other leading pain relief 
tablets ! There’s nothing better for head- 
ache relief... why pay more? 


FIRST 

IN POPULARITY ■ 

Get both St. Joseph S T I fl Ç C n II 
Aspirin For Children ! ° '• « U h t P H 
and regular adult St. i AS PI Dl U 
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NE VER GO TO BED WITH A COLD 


...without Vicks VapoRub 


Only the VapoRub way gives 10-hour 
“sleep-thru” relief in nose, throat, chest.. .works 
more than twice as long as aspirin or cold tablets 


Don’t wait for that sick cry in the night when your child 
has a cold. Make sure she gets all-night relief . . . not 
just the four-hour action of tablets. 

Rub your child’s chest, throat, neck and back with warm- 
ing Vicks VapoRub at bedtime. Starts easing muscular 
soreness and chest tightness instantly. And for 10 full 
hours, penetrating vapor médications go straight inside 
stuffy head passages, inside sore throat, deep inside con- 
gested bronchial areas. 

Ail night long, VapoRub works to clear away mucus, 
break up bronchial congestion, calm coughing . . . makes 
breathingeasier. Helps your child sleep the night through 
and wake up feeling so much better next morning. 


So for every cold ... for every member of the 
never go to bed with a cold without.. . 


Vicks VapoRub 
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" I gef- my kîtchen work 
done faster with 

BRILLO 

soappads 


glass ovenware 



/// // I'. w x' 1 ^ 


“A Brillo Soap Pad whisks away 
burned-on crust—leaves my glass 
casseroles sparkling like crystal!’’ 



“Burned-on food and grease 
whisk away with a métal fiber 
Brillo pad. My stove sparkles!” 



"A métal fiber Brillo pad lifts off 
scorched grease. Sticky roasters 
corne shining clean in a jiffy.” 


No+hîng shînes 

aluminum like... 



Jeweleré Polish in every pad ! 

Compare! More pads! 
S, 12 and 20 pad boxes! 



In full color: 

PET 
PRINTS 
YOU CAN 
FRAME 


Cover Kitty 


T HEY’RE hartl to resist — these 
appealing pet prints in full col- 
or. Eminent animal-photographer 
Walter Chandoha took these life- 
like photographs and captured the 
irrésistible charm of the young 
animal subjects. And, with their 
bright-color backgrounds, they’re 
décorative as well as captivating. 
The prints are on heavy stock and 
can be framed attractively for 
hanging. Subject size of each is 
ll"xl4", plus al" white border. 
You may order them at 50c each, 
or any three for $1 (shipping 
charges included). 


Buddies 




r - -, 

I Everywoman's Family Circle, Dept. AAK, I 
I Box 1379, Grand Central Station, 

I New York 17, New York 

| Please send me, at 50$ per print, or | 
| any three prints for $1: 

| _print(s)—"Cover Kitty" 

I _print(s)—"Buddies" 

I .print(s)—"Three Little Kittens" j 

j I enclose $__ 

j Name_ 

■ Address. i 

| City.Zone. | 


State 


PLEASE PRINT 




Three Little Kittens 
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A LITTLE ELBOW GREASE and little helpers not 
only keep the family car bright—they help keep the 
budget in line. too. Another Smart way for young 
families to save is with thrifty New Waldorf, the 


only bathroom tissue with Air-Puffed* softness. 
Gentle Air-Puffed Waldorf has the feel of the expen¬ 
sive kind, yet New Waldorf is so thrifty 4 rolls cost 
less than 3 of the expensive kind. 


For young families smart enough TitIiT 
to be thrifty... 


new Waldorf, 


THE ONLY BATHROOM TISSUE WITH AIR-PUFFED * SOFTNESS 

pink, yellow, aqua, white 


sveioped by Scott 



Waldorf» 

PINK 

4 ROLLS 

BATHROOM TISSUE 
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Most mothers know what 
blessed relief 'Chap Stick gives 
a youngster’s cracked, 
weather-roughened lips. Now 
this world-famous lip balm îs 
being used more and more ivhen 
children get colds—to soothe 
any sore spot in the chap zone. 
Just apply 'Chap Stick’-to lips, 
and rough, red areas around 
lips or nose. Speoally medicated 
formula brings quick relief 
from chapping caused by runny 


nose and sneezes. 

Hâve your children carry 
’Chap Stick’ with them. 

"Perso nalized”—so you can 

buy one for each member 

of the family. only 35 $ »o u.s. ™t 



Makes your lips feel great! 


Woman Nearly 
Itches To Death 



FALSE TEETH 

KLUTCH holdsthemtighter 




Appendicitis in childhood—Of 1,358 children treated for acute appendicitis 
at Children’s Hospital, in Boston, over a 12j4-year period, 611—almost 
half—had a ruptured, or burst, appendix. Of those with rupture, 369 
were less than six years of âge; 231 were between six and 12; and 11 were 
over 12. The younger the child, the greater the likelihood of rupture. 
Only one child, under two years of âge, died; in the past 12 years there 
hâve been no deaths. Children with unruptured appendixes required hos- 
pitalization for fewer than six days ; the others required about 12 days, and 
ail the complications (most commonly, abscesses and other infections) were 
experienced by these. The fact that so many of the children had rupture be- 


fore hospitalization is proof that ear- 
lier récognition of appendicitis is 
needed. A combination of three 
symptoms—abdominal pain, fever, and 
vomiting—should be considered indica¬ 
tive of appendicitis till proved other- 
wise, Children’s Hospital physicians 
urge. And they recommend 24 to 48 
hours of observation in a hospital for 
any child in whom appendicitis is sus- 
pected. At little expense, this allovvs 
frequent checking by members of the 
hospital staff. If indications of appen¬ 
dicitis disappear, the child usually can 
go home the following day; if the in¬ 
dications become worse, operation can 
be done while there is still a chance to 
prevent rupture of the appendix and 
other complications. 

Pedigtrics: Vol. 22, page 238. 

Sudden baldness — Sudden loss of 
hair may occur at any âge. It differs 
from graduai loss of hair—common 
hereditary baldness—and may take the 
form of a general falling out of the 
hairs ail over the body, complété loss 
of head hair, or “patchy” baldness. The 
hormone méthylprednisolone often is 
helpful, reports a New York Medical 
College physician. He used the hor¬ 
mone to treat 68 patients who had 
had one or another type of sudden 
baldness for periods ranging from 
three months to 25 years. Ail of the 
23 men and 10 women with patchy 
baldness derived some benefit, with new 
scalp hair usually becoming visible 
within four weeks. In 70% of the men 


and 60% of the women, hair growth 
was good; in the others, partial. In 
cases of complété baldness, 37% of the 
men had good growth, and 63%, 
partial : 53% of the women had good 
growth, and 47%, partial. Most of the 
patients with generalized hair loss 
over the body showed good regrowth 
of hair. 

Medical Times: Vol. 87, page 225. 

Varicose veins — A spécial type of 
varicose vein—often occurring during 
pregnancy and in some women prior 
to menstruation—is characterized by 
a warm spot surrounded by a coder 
area. Usually the condition is most 
painful when the woman is standing, 
and it causes greatest discomfort dur¬ 
ing the middle three months of preg¬ 
nancy. Not a typical varicose vein, the 
condition can be greatly relieved by 
stilbestrol, an obstetrician at New 
Orléans’ Ochsner Clinic reports. This 
hormone, if taken before onset of men¬ 
struation, may also help women who 
hâve the problem during their men- 
strual periods. 

American Journal of Obstetrics âr 
Gynecology: Vol. 77, page 1130. 

Skin-cancer cures—Only three of 644 
patients treated for skin cancer by 
Albany Medical College plastic sur¬ 
geons during the past 12 years hâve 
died of their disease. Skin cancer oc- 
curs oftenest on the uncovered parts 


References to reports given at the end of each item are for the guidance of 
your family doctor. These reports are usually technical, beyond understand- 
ing by laynien, but they will help your doctor to détermine whether a new 
development might be of value in your particular problem. Most of these 
publications are available to doctors through county-medical-society or hos¬ 
pital libraries and through the mail lending service of the library of the 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois. , 

—J 
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for RELIEF of COIDS MISERIES 
and SINUS CONGESTION... 



► Relieves Pressure, Pain, Congestion 

► Works Through the Bloodstream 

► Reaches ail Congested Areas 

► Shrinks Swoilen Membranes 

► Restores Free Breathing 

► Reduces Fever 

► Controls Postnasai Drip 

For new blissful relief of colds miseries and sinus 
congestion...try DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 

In DRISTAN, you get the scientific Decongestant 
most prescribed by doctors...to help shrink pain- 
fully swoilen nasal-sinus membranes. You also get 
a highly effective combination of Pain-Relievers for 


relief of body aches and pains due to colds...plus 
an exclusive antihistamine to block allergie reac¬ 
tions often associated with colds. And, to help build 
body résistance to colds infection, DRISTAN con- 
tains Vitamin C —actually five times your daily min¬ 
imum requirement (in one day’s dose). 

No ordinary colds medicine...whether in liquid, 
tablet or any other form... can benefit you in the 
same way as DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 

Millions of people hâve already found new bliss¬ 
ful relief from colds miseries and sinus congestion 
with DRISTAN. You can, too! Get DRISTAN 
Decongestant Tablets. Available without prescrip¬ 
tion. And... important ... accept no substitutes. 



BEFORE. Sinuses and nasal pas¬ 
sages clogged with germ-laden 
mucus...responsible for so much 
colds suffering. 

AFTER. Ail nose and sinus areas 
decongested and drained ... free, 
comfortable breathing restored. 




PAIN RELIEVERS 



EXCLUSIVE! DRISTAN is the 
exclusive 3-layer tablet discovery 
which for the first time makes it 
possible to unité certain medi- 
cally-proved ingrédients into one 
fast-acting uncoated tablet. 





Theres Nothin g Like DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets! 
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same familiar 
clean Hexol odor 


of the body, particularly on the head 
and neck. The back of the hand is also 
a common site. On the face the coni- 
monest areas are the nose, the inner 
corner of the eyelid, and the fold 
where cheek and lip meet. Fortunately 
skin cancers grow slovvly, rarely spread 
to other parts of the bodv. and can be 
diagnosed earlv. When adéquate treat- 
ment is started soon enough, cure is 
permanent. The surgeons advocate 
surgical removal of the cancer, fol- 
lowed bv reconstruction of the area 
througli simple closure, skin grafting, 
or use of skin flaps. 

Report to American Association of 
Plastic Surgeons by Dr. Mark K. H. 
Wang. Albany Medical College. Al- 
bany, Nezv York. 

A common problem of women— 

Granular urethritis is the resuit of 
chronic infection in the urethra, which 
is the short canal that conveys urine 
from the bladder. The ailment pro¬ 
duces urinary frequency, burning, and 
urgenev. Other symptoms may include 
low backache that often radiâtes into 
the thighs. vague discomfort in the 
abdomen, nervousness, fatigue, and 
painful sexual relations. Periodic flare- 
ups of symptoms are typical, and, 
though drugs may provide partial tem- 
porarv relief, they do not cure. Three 
hundred women, ranging in âge from 
11 to 75 years, were treaterl by fulgura¬ 
tion, the use of short bursts of electric 
current. The treatment destrovs polyps 
and small fleshy masses that form 
as a resuit of the infection and are 
not affected by drug treatment. The 
electric-current treatment was applied 
under anesthésia in a hospital. Of 263 
patients who returned for final évalua¬ 
tion three to four months later, ail but 
seven had been relieved of backache. 
and ail but 10 of abdominal symptoms. 
Painful intercourse and urinary symp¬ 
toms also were relieved in most of the 
cases. 

A.M.A. Journal: Vol 169, page 933. 

Pilonidal disease— In “pilonidal dis- 
ease” a cyst forms at the bottom of 
the spine and, when infected, causes 
severe pain. Surgical removal can be 
helpful. But it may mean a long period 
of disability, with discomfort and 
drainage for months, and there may be 
a récurrence. In a new electrosurgical 
technique the cyst is turned into a 
burn and then treated as a burn. The 
procedure has been used on 108 patients 
with excellent results. It usually re- 
quires a hospital stay of only two to 
three days, and the patient usually may 
return to nonstrenuous work within 
a week. As the burn is treated and new 
skin forms, the cavity is closed. Aver¬ 
age healing time is between five and 
six weeks. Only one of the 108 patients 
has had a récurrence. 

GP: Vol. 19. No. 3, page 84. ## 
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New Vicks"Cough Silencer ” 
stops nagging coughs 


WITHOUT NARCOTIC CODEINE... LETS YOU SLEEP ALL NIGHT 


Doctors’ Reports of 1T ,000 Clinical Cases 
Show: New "Cough Silencer” works to 
suppress the nagging coughs of colds or-' 
dinary cough syrups just “relieve”. . . and 
does it without habit-forming narcotic 
codeine! 

Medical Science with its discovery of a 
great new wonder drug called Silentium— 
has at last solved a problem that has long 
confronted doctors. Until Silentium was 
discovered, only codeine and certain other 
narcotics could stop deep-down, nagging 


coughs of colds. But many people, perhaps 
those inyour family, sufïer unpleasant side 
reactions to narcotics—such as stomach up- 
set, dizziness, nausea, constipation. And 
narcotics can be habit forming! 

Your doctor can tell y ou the ingrédients 
in Vicks stop nagging coughs of colds and 
help to keep them stopped. Vicks also 
works against their returning. Vicks with 
new medically proved Silentium can be 
your answer to stop nagging coughs ail 
night long . . . day after day! 


Only Vicks 
with 7 medicated 
ingrédients stops 
nagging coughs, 

by relieving 
ail main causes! 



1. In the Cough Reflex Cen- 
ter-Vicks non-narcotic 
“cough silencer" begins to 
work instantly to actually 
stop the urge to cough! 


tivated medicines help break 
up congestion and fight in¬ 
fection miseries caused by 
virus and colds. 


3. In the throat-Vicks in¬ 
stantly soothes the throat 
. . . forms a protective coat- 
ing over raw, rough surfaces 
. . . calms constant tickle. 


Silentium is available in two formulations 
—Improved Vicks Cough Syrup . . . a de- 
licious wild-cherry médication that chil- 
dren love; and New Vicks Formula 44 ... 
with Silentium in extra strength. Get a bot- 
tle of each today—so your family is free 
from nagging coughs tonight! 
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New for Toddlers 



For the first time ... delicious 
cookies with truly nutritious 
leanings. Gerber Cookies are more 
than “sugar ’n spice.” They 
provide twice as much protein as 
most other cookies because they 
contain protein-rich soy flour and 
nonfat dry milk. 


Vitamin enriched! 


Gerber Cookies are glazed with a 
délicate icing that’s enriched 
with important B-vitamins. Think 
of it! Vitamins 
j yB in the icing so ' 
fjÉlÊÉm ’ ^ley can t be lost in 
baking. Delicious 
k as a dessert. 

Scrumptious as a 
snack. P.S. Older 
children will love 


For more protein 

For another flavorful source of 
body-building protein, don’t 
forget Gerber High Protein Cereal. 
It has a whopping 35% protein 
content and a délicate, nut-like 
flavor toddlers and babies love. 


babies are our 
business... 
only business! 



The reel dope 

By PHILIP K. SCHEUER 


"That Kind of Woman" — The boy 

(Tab Hunter) was born under the sign 
of Léo, which makes him “foolish and 
headstrong,” and maybe that is wliy he 
can’t stay away from the woman of 
the title (Sophia Loren), even after 
she’s told him vvhat she is. . . . This is 
a situation that has served in so many 
stage plays and movies from the 1910s 
onward that we hâve corne to think of 
it as a “tear-jerker” or “soap opéra.” 
But in this adult film it bears its scars 
proudly and is honestly and sometimes 
brilliantly directed by Sidney Lumet 
with a cast that does equally well— 
from the two stars to George Sanders, 
Jack Warden, Barbara Nichols, and 
Keenan Wynn. The setting is wartime 
New York City, where ail of it was 
Tab Hunier and Sophia Loren filmed. (PonÜ-Girosi ; Paramount) 




"Look Back in Anger" was the origi¬ 
nal source of Britain’s “angry young 
men.” The John Osborne play is now a 
film, and there is still a kind of madness 
about it—in both senses. To accept it, 
you must accept Richard Burton’s 
anger at face value, unless it is suffi- 
cient that this British beatnik “was 
born out of his time,” “really wants 
everything, nothing,” or “can't bear 
the pain of being a human being anv 
longer.” He exists in a sordid attic 
fiat, and there he plays out his tragedy 
with his wife (Mary Ure), her friend 
(Claire Bloom), and the youth (Gary 
Raymond) who is friend to ail of them. 
As a motion picture, this is another, 
perversely brilliant adult drama in the 
vein of “Room at the Top.” (JVood- 
Richard Burton and Mary Ure fait; Warner Bros.) ## 


"The Devil's Disciple," George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw’s version of the American 
Révolution, is still as irreverent, hi- 
larious, thought-provoking—and exas- 
perating—as it has been on the stage 
for 62 years. Now the wit and polish 
of Sir Laurence Olivier (as General 
Burgoyne) and a fine cast—Burt Lan¬ 
caster is the man of God who emulates 
the “devil’s disciple” (Kirk Douglas) 
—bring us Shaw’s wonderful ironies 
and crackling satire. But, as always 
with G.B.S., the plot is mainly a prop 
for his caustic comments on religion, 
marriage, militarism, pacifism, patri- 
otism, and—since this is Vermont, 1777 
—“life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” His views may no longer 
shock—but they still entertain. (Bry- 
naprod: H-H-L; United Artists) 


Kirk Douglas and Sir Laurence Olivier 
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HINTS COLLECTED BY MRS. DAN GERBER, MOTHER OF FIVE 



Words about tvalk-abouts 


Sometimes Mothers are apt to think that once baby 
walks, he needs less in the way of mother love and 
attention. Even though a little gad-about shows real 
flashes of self-reliance, he actually needs more 
affection, protection and guidance than the “stay-put” 
baby. Extra affection to offset increased frustration 
... extra protection from household hazards... extra 
guidance in the acquisition of new skills. 

Toothsome taie for tots 

More and more teeth coming through? Don’t forget 
that Gerber Teething Biscuits are just the thing to 
bring blessed relief to aching gums. Extra-hard, 
with an extra-smooth surface, they provide the biting 
satisfaction baby wants and needs. Made from 
pleasant-tasting ingrédients, they’re baked into a 
spécial shape that’s easy to hold and maneuver. 
Individually wrapped in cellophane, they travel well 
iii pocket or purse. 

Safety-first department 

If you hâve an into-everything toddler, your house 
should be doubly safety-proofed. A few ; reminders 
to help prevent mischief and mishaps: 

• It’s easier to put “untouchables” like table lighters, 
scissors, etc. out of reach than to retrieve them from 
a determined grasper. 

• Close-to-the-floor cupboards should be free of clean- 
ing compounds, soap powders, etc. 

• Dangling iron and toaster cords spell disaster. So 
do open, bump-into drawers and doors. 

• Scatter rugs should be firmly secured to the floor 
... open stairs sealed off by a folding gâte. 

Variety from the vegetable kingdom 

No one wants the same vegetables every day, and 
babies and toddlers are no exception. (Besides they 
need the different food values from different 
vegetables.) Gerber offers plentiful vegetable variety 
... for appetite interest and a good assortment of 
minerais and vitamins including vitamin B (i . Both the 
Strained and Junior vegetables are processed with 
spécial care to preserve natural, sun-kissed flavors 
and the utmost in natural nutritive values. 






Nutrition note from Dan Gerber 

One of the most important jobs of our Research Staff 
is the évaluation of the vitamin values of various 
foods. The most recent of these évaluations was 
to détermine the amount of vitamin B (î in our foods. 
(That’s the vitamin needed for healthy skin, a 
Sound nervous System and the utilisation of fats and 
proteins.) To date, 92 Gerber Baby Foods hâve been 
tested for this important vitamin. These tests 
demonstrate the widespread occurrence of vitamin B c 
in the available variety of Gerber Baby Foods. 


Gerber 



babies are our 
business ... 
our only business! 


BABY FOODS 
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MATCH 


COATS & CLARKS 
IP P ERS AND 
. N.T. THREAD 


... in 35 fashion colors to give the clothes 
you make custom-matched perfection. Easy 
shopping—just pick the same color-number 
on the labels, as shown above. Boiltex® 
Tapes are harmoniously color-coordinated, 
too. Insist on Coats & Clark's qualityproducts! 
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«Just like a mari 

By BYRON FISH ^,fji ll i TTTnflWliTtlIffgW 



M USIC runs in our family—for about 
one octave. But it’s an art \ve keep 
assaulting. “Assaulting” is the word, 
as you'll agréé if you’ve ever lived in 
a home with a nine-year-old boy prac- 
ticing the viol in. 

Actuallv he’s making good progress. 
Before school vas out last term, \ve 
attended his first performance with 
the school orchestra, which is made 
up of fourtli-, fiftli-, and sixth-graders. 
Ail the parents wore proud and ap¬ 
préciative smiles. I think we ail clapped 
in the right places, in spite of wearing 
our swimming-pool earplugs. 

My wife, Laurie, can’t read music 
verv well. but she once sang with an 
orchestra and can pick up various in¬ 
struments and coax a tune out of tliem. 


A S for me. I resolved to go about 
the musical indoctrination of our 
sons in a wav different front my bov- 
hood expérience. 

We had the misfortune to live next 
door to an old-maid piano teacher. 
She browbeat my parents into giving 
me lessons, and since nobody sold me 
the idea first. I hated every minute 
of it. While I played the scales. the 
other boys played in the yard. One day 
in the miclst of this, they kicked a 
football through the window. right 
onto the piano, and naturallv I resented 
not being in on the fun. 

Of course, I had to confess to rny- 
self there was sonie good in piano 
lessons. I was one boy nobody could 
blante for the crash. 

Word got around, though. that I was 
the only boy pianist in our little coun- 
try school. The teacher, a dear old 
lady, put me on the spot by urging 
me to conte up and play in front of 
everybodv. I pounded out two or three 


simple pièces, and that entbarrassing 
incident ended my career as a recitalist. 


I N later years I wished I had kept 
on long enouglt really to learn to 
read music. By now the only notes 
I can follow, liesitantly with one finger, 
is the ntelody line. 

You might think that would be the 
end of it. but one génération flovvs 
into another. With one finger, I ant 
forced to be the accompanist for a 
violin player. 

Brett, our entbryo fiddler, would be 
crushed if we took his violin away, 
but that doesn’t ntean he’ll practice 
until lic’s driven to it by his parents. 
Tlten lie wheedles, “Paw, will you go 
through this lesson with me?” 

So there I am—back at the piano 
40 years too late, forefingering the 
mélodies. How are you going to con- 
vincc your children the time is worth- 
while if you refuse to put in your 
own half hour of practice? 


T HIS situation probably won’t last 
long. Already the violinist stops 
suddenly, taps his bow on the sheet 
music. and comments sternly, “That's 
a sharp.” The pianist wipes his brow 
and meekly apologizes. 

Brett chose his instrument himself 
and is taking lessons of his own voli- 
tion—or so lie thinks. Laurie and I 
believe a toucli of Machiavellian tactics 
is working. We deliberately kept the 
boys from starting too early with 
music, while we built up the idea that 
lessons were a privilège they might 
earn when they were old enougli. 


F OR a family of nonmusicians we 
could supplv quite an orchestra. 
True, it would in volve strange orches¬ 
tration, with an international character. 

Aside from piano, guitar, recorder, 
harmonica, and other such native in¬ 
struments, we hâve a bagpipe chanter, 
a Guatemalan drum, bongos. Mexican 
claves, a gourd guiro, Hawaiian puilis, 
and a bamboo flûte, the origin of which 
I forget. 

These were gathered in other couti- 
tries under the so-far unproved theorv 
that there must be something in the 
world that I can learn to play. 

There’s also an accordion that I 
brought home from Ttaly when I was 
a seaman. The customs inspector eved 
it dubiously. If I’d bought it for my- 
self, he’d be lenient, but if it were for 
resale, he was going to charge duty. 
“Would you be embarrassed if I 
EVERYWOMAN'S FAMILY CIRCLE 
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7 > 


THE \$JvERNIGHT SENSATION THAT 

KEEPS TODAYS FOODS 

FRESH TOMORROW 

... it’s inner-wcccecL 


WAXTEX cornes in the 
roll that can’t iall out 
of the box, and 


-the same fine WAXTEX 
cornes in handy 
sandwich bags, tooi 



QÂnotÂx/L, fine- -fi/woUuit o£ Q&müumn Éïttv Éomfiany 
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PROTECT 
KID 


■ 


That bathroom glass, rarely rinsed between drinks.can spread germs 
from one person to another. Replace it with a Dixie Dispenser. Then 
each one gets his own f resh, individual Dixie Cup. Get your Dispenser 
today—send coupon for Free second Dispenser for your kitchen. 


free dixie cup dispenser for kitchen or second bathroom 

Dixie Cup Division of American Can Company, Dept. J-l, P.O. Box 1000, N. Y. 46 
I want a Dixie Cup Dispenser absolutely free! I enclose paper dise 
from bottom of Dispenser I purchased. 


NAMg 



asked you to play it?” he asked, and 
I had to admit I would be. 

The mate spoke up. “We can round 
up a committee of sufferers to testify 
that he tries.” 


O NCE I was away from sea, there 
seemed to be no more leisure 
hours. The accordion still is awaiting 
my mastery. When I pick it up and 
start punching bass buttons on one side 
and keys on the other, ail I prove is 
that my left hand doesn’t know what 
my right hand is doing. 

Our secluded homestead struck me 
as a natural place to take up the bag- 
pipes, because nobody but the family 
would be driven crazy. The trouble is, 
you first hâve to learn to finger the 
chanter pipe without the assistance of 
an air bag to make it Sound off. I 
nearly blew my brains out. 

I was. further discouraged when I 
noticed that a friend always walked 
while he played. “Why,” I asked, “do 
bagpipers do that ?” 

"It’s harder,” he said, “to hit a 
tnôving target.” 


T HE various percussion instruments 
hâve been more successful, especially 
the Guatemalan drum. Ifs a big one. 
When I staggered down out of a vil¬ 
lage with it as baggage, Pan Amer¬ 
ican Airways turned pale. Then they 
said ail right, they’d fill it with gaso- 
line and fly it back as a wing tank. 

We’ve used the drum around home. 
Our place is hilly and wooded, and the 
children easily disappear from sight 
or shouting range. When we want to 
summon them, I boom out a message 
on the jungle telegraph. 

This isn’t exactly music, but it has 
earned me a réputation as a musician 
over a wide area. The drum can be 
heard at considérable distance. 


O UR family also has turned out some 
successful music on the guitar. AH 
of us, except Laurie, agréé on that. 
She was prejudiced because we used 
her guitar when we played it with an 
egg beater. Brett gets crédit for dis- 
covering the fascinating effects that 
corne from tape stuçk to the shaft of 
an electric egg beater applied, flapping, 
to the strings. It’s sort of a poor man’s 
flamenco (or flapmenco). 

Laurie rushed to rescue her instru¬ 
ment, so I dug up an old one. We 
captured, on the tape recorder, the 
“Concerto No. I for Guitar and Egg 
Beater.” 

It’s lucky we recorded it, because the 
egg-beater motor soon burned out. 
Laurie doesn't like that very well 
either, but you hâve to sacrifice a 
little if you’re going to g 
advance musical art. ■ 


dixie cupsare proïïTT 1 tsTTfTmerïcan can c’ompany 
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FOR SPAGHETTI, VEGETABLES, 

Sprinkle on 
the fine 

Italian 


Kraft Grated Parmesan Cheese 


OUPS, SALADS 


For rich American 
cheddartUvoT- 
in a jiffy! 


For extra sharp flavor get 
the glass table jar of 
Parmesan Shredded! 


is fine Parmesan in the true 
Italian fashion, aged for flavor at 
least 14 months. 


Shake it freely from Kraft’s 
handy canister that wears the gay 
Italian colors. Here’s the modem 
way to add this famous cheese to 
your favorite Italian foods — and 
golden flavor to such everyday 
American dishes as soups, salads 
and vegetables. 

So many things you serve this 
very week will taste even better 
with the “Italian touch” of Kraft 
Grated Parmesan Cheese. 






JJere's one item you're sure to want during 
the holidays. An envelope and stamp 
moistener that really Works! Compact little 
gadget dispenses just the right. amount of 
moisture to seal envelopes, affix stamps. 
Idéal for your Christmas cards. $1.35 ppd. 
Tower Press, Box 591, Dept. FC, Lynn, Mass. 


yhe next time you hâve guests for dinner, 
serve your butter in the form of mono- 
grammed patties. Will add an élégant touch 
to any meal. Order birch mold with 2- or 3- 
initial monogram. Perfect bread-and-butter 
gift for a hostess. $1.00 ppd. Vernon, 276 
E. Third St., Dept. FC, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 



lovely tea roses in 
a crystal bud vase 
’W will add a.touch of 
fresh beauty to your 
home. Imported red 
and yellow roses are 
plastic, washable, and 
delicately scented. 
Place a few on your 
vanity or bureau for 
a most pleasing ef- 
fect. Danish crystal 
vase, $1.75. 6 roses, 
$1.75. 12 for $2.98. 
Ppd. Bancroft's, 
2170 S. Canalport, 
Dept. FC-674, Chi¬ 
cago 8, Illinois. 


tr 
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^ baby gift sure to be appreciated is a 
eolorfuf birth plate marking that very 
spécial date. Hand-painted plate includes 
sign of zodiac, tree of life, name of child, 
àlso weight. White china, 7 ! / 2 " in diam. With 
franger, $2.98 ppd. Crown Craft Products, 
Dept. FC, 246 Fifth Ave., New York I, N.Y. 




Qorduroy classic 
that's tailor-made 
for. a busy day. 
Washable, colorfast 
dress features com- 
fortable snap-front 
closing, pretty pocket 
detail. Choose coral 
(on model ), red, 
gray, desert tan, 
avocado green, tur¬ 
quoise. Sizes 10-44, 
l2'/ 2 -24'/ 2 . $12.95. 
Sizes over 20, $14.95. 
Add 35* post. West¬ 
ern Classics, Box 
4035, Dept. FCD, 
Tucson, Arizona. 



yÿlth banks marked HIS and HERS, the 
family goal of a new car or vacation 
should be reached twice as fast. 25* each 
day changes date, amount. Choose marble- 
îzed or plaîn, with or without HIS or HERS. 
$2.00 ea., 2 for $3.95; 20« post. Leecraft, 
Dept. FCS, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


Uang this cigarette 
11 bar in your kitch- 
en or den, and you'll 
always hâve a s .pply 
right at hand. Plastic 
rack is 10 '/ 2 " high, 
holds full < arf-on. 
Choice of size. For 
regular-size cigar¬ 
ettes, $ 1.25. For 
king-sîze, $1.50., 
State name for Der- 
sonalization, if you 
desire. Add I 5£ 
postage each. B_m- 
croft's, 2170 S. Co- 
nalport, Dept. FC- 
675, Chicago 8, III. 



Mr and .Mrs 

\ Théodore A Williams 


Jome brass! You'll proudly tag your front 
door with a shiny brass name plate. It 
measures 2 , / 2 " long, and is heavily lacquered 
to withstand weother. Engraved on 2 lines; 
up to 21 spaces oh second line. Nice for 
apartment dwellers, child's room. $1.00 each 
plate, ppd. Atlas Gîfts, Hallandale 5, Fia. 






0askets filled to the brim with richly colored 
fruit will do wonders for your kitchen Or 
breakfast nook. Glazed ceramic plaques are 
7l/ 2 " long, 5'/ 2 " high. Hang them in group- 
ings of 2 or more. Four assorted styles avail- 
able. $1.49 ea.; 4 for $4.98. 25* post. Helen 
Gallagher, Dept. FC, 413 Fulton, Peoria, III. 





















FOR TV COWBOYS! Prancer Pony is a 
dandy rocking horse or TV seat in winter, a 
pool pal or back-yard bronco in summer. 
Delightful squeaky "voice." Made of sturdy 
inflatable vinyl. 21" high, 18" long. $2.00 
postpaid. Send for free catalog. Adriane, 
Inc., 9-930 Finch Bldg., St.'Paul I, Minn. 


CADDY KIT WITH 4 TRI CHEM Bail- 
Point Tubes of Liquid Color has everything 
needed to decorate fabric, métal, wood, 
any surface. Fun for ail the family—easy to 
use. Carry-all Kit has transfer patterns, color 
sampler, gift ideas, hoop. $4.25 postpaid. 
Tri-Chem, Dept. FC, West Orange, N. J. 



BOWLING PIN ASHTRAY is personalized 
with first name. Give one to each member of 
your team. Non-smokers will use it as a pa- 
perweight. Perfect for Banquets, long, 

it's yellow ceramic with red trim. $1.00. Add 
20<f. mailing first one, 5$ each additional. 
Stratton Snow, Dept. F, Delray Beach, Fia. 


SADDLE-SHOE BOOTIES are completely 
captivating! White corduroy with red 
saddles, they hâve wee white bobby socks 
attached. Sizes: Newborn or babies to 3. 
5, or 7 months (tell which). $2.00 pair, ppd. 
Order from: Miles Kimball, 234 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Write for free gift catalog! 



By FLORENCE SIMON 


When autumn leaves begin to fall, it's time to start making up 
your Christmas shopping list. So here are some suggestions—a 
few practical, a few frivolous. Firms guarantee refund on ail 
but personalized merchandise, if not satisfied. Enclose payment 


Canadian readers are advised to contact firms before ordering, to check on extra postage, duty charges 


PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME in gold— 
60$ per set of 12; 3 or more sets, 55î per 
set. Smooth No. 2 lead with rubber erasers. 
Personal, practical gift. Order a set for each 
child in the family. Send cash, check, or 
money order. No C.O.D.’s. Print names 
clearly. Atlas Pencil Co., Hallandale 3, Fia. 



Favorite photo reproduced. Send snapshot 
négative of child or family. 20 beautiful 41/4" 
x 5V2" Christmas cards, only $1.35 ppd. inet, 
envelopes. For free sampie, send neg., I0Ç! 
for handl. Satisfaction guaranteed. Roy Photo 
Service, GPO Box 644, Dept. CIO, N.Y. I. 



NEW BELTS for fashion-important waistline. 
A. Genuine leather with golden brass buckle 
and initiais. B. Has added feature of a gen- 
uine mink tab. 11/2" wide. Black, red, tawny 
tan or navy. Sizes 22 to 32. $1.95 ea.; 2 for 
$3.75. Add 25ç postage each. Western 
Classics, Box 4035, Dept. FCB, Tucson, Ariz. 


FAMILY TREE BROOCH in Sterling Silver 
for proud mothers and grandmothers. Each 
disk engraved with child's name, birth date. 
Up to 9 letters per line. 2*/4 { ' Sculptured 
Tree holds I to 12 disks. Add more as fam¬ 
ily grows. Tree, $2.00; disks, $1.00 ea. ppd. 
Zenith Gifts, 82b P.O. Bldg., Brightorj, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL! Baby's first shoes 
gorgeously bronze-plated in solîd métal (not 
painted imitation) only $3.99 a pair. Also 
smart métal Portrait Stand (shown). Book- 
ends, TV Lamp, etc. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for details and free mailing bag. 
American Bronzing, Box 6533-M, Bexley, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF ATTRACTIVE HOUDAY GIFTS 











Butternut Wisdom 

By GLADYS TABER 



The most communica¬ 
tive cat we ever had 
was Esme—an opinion- 
ated, commanding, ut- 
terly charming Siamese 


T HE upland pastures are blue with 
the haze of autumn now. But the 
oaks in the valley glow with garnet. 
After the black frost, which we expect 
in late September (if we are lucky), 
goldenrod still lifts copper-gold spikes, 
and a few wild asters open. We hâve 
been up the hill after butternuts, and 
it is warm enough to picnic while we 
recover from lugging gunny sacks of 
sticky black nuts. This is an extra 
dividend front summer. Soon we shall 
enierge from Stillmeadow in storm 
jackets, warm woolly slacks, furred 
boots, and mittens. 

I don’t mind boots, but I hâte 
rubbers, and I go throügh life simply 
drying out shoes in spring, early fall, 
and summer. I think I wore rubbers 
too often when I was growing up. 
“Hâve you got your rubbers?” was a 
constant refrain in those days. I 
haven’t worn rubbers in years. And I 
don’t carry an umbrella. If I get caught 
in a downpour, I bend a newspaper 
over my head. I hâve one of those rain 
bonnets, but it is always somewhere 
other than where I am when rain 
cornes suddenly. 

New England weather is, for one 
thing, fretful. You may start across 
the yard to the car and be caught by 
rain. You may go off to picnic in a 


lovely golden sun and find yourself 
half drowned as you open the vacuum 
jug of coffee. Or you go out to sun in 
shorts, and suddenly a cold wind cornes 
up that turns you pale blue. And in 
July cornes a day when you must turn 
the furnace on. This does not make 
for dullness; it keeps you alert. An 
equable climate we do not hâve. 

I think the weather is steadier in 
October, but I may be wrong. It is 
likely to be crisp—fire in the fireplace 
at night ; furnace on when it rainsi 


S OMEONE once said that eternity 
is a ham and two people. But now 
we can get half a ham at the market, a 
slice of ham steak, thinly sliced cooked 
ham for sandwiches or chefs salad, a 
ham hock for split-pea soup, or a 
canned ham for the emergency shelf. 
Ham has corne a long way since the 
days when Maihma had to soak one 
endlessly, changing the water, then 
simmer it, eut off part of the fat, and 
finally bake it! 

Recipes, too, hâve changed. My 
friend Béatrice Rundell found in an 
old cookbook a recipe for Saratoga 
potatoes that calls them “the poetry 
of life.” First you make an apparatus 
—a large blade set in a wooden trough, 
for slicing, and two wire screens. For 
eight large potatoes 
you use a pound of 
clear lard for fry- 
ing. “The resuit,” 
says the book, “is 
like a small sea in 
a white squall.” 
(This I can under- 
stand.) “Patient 
and calm, the cook 
prevents adhesion 
of any two affec- 
tionate slices.” 
When the potatoes 
“rival the hue of a 
fragrant Havana,” 
they are spread up- 
on a sieve “to dry 
enough for the fair- 


est fingers, then served to melt away 
like a kiss on sweet lips, with a dying 
crackle like the fallen leaves of au¬ 
tumn.” 

This was cooking in 1889 ! 

Now I turn out frozen Delmonico 
potatoes, add Parmesan cheese, onion 
flakes, and a dollop of sweet cream, 
and pop them in the oven. I do not 
spend half a day soaking potatoes, 
screening them, and using ail that 
lard! 

T HE cockers help Jill plant spring 
bulbs. This means they dig furi- 
ously wherever she digs, and then nip 
up the bulbs anâ dash around with 
them. Holly, the Irish, is entertained 
by the gunny sack. If she can persuade 
Teddy, the golden cocker, to pull at 
one end, they hâve a lovely game. In 
the end the sack gives in, and Teddy 
is flung head over heels. 

There is a spécial quality of joy 
that the dogs share with us. Indeed 
if you love animais, your life is im- 
measurably enriched. And as for chil- 
dren—vieil, take young Joe Béais, who 
had to board his rabbit when the family 
went on a trip. They got back late at 
night, and little Joe begged to hâve 
his rabbit at once. His mother told him 
it was too late : but finally she gave in. 
When they got to the boarding place, 
the man said the hutch house was un- 
lighted, and he did not know where 
Joe's rabbit was. By day he could look 
up the number. 

“I w'ant my rabbit,” Joe said 
patiently. “Let me go and get him.” 

“But I don’t know which pen he 
is in,” said the man. 

“I’il find him,” Joe insisted. 

They went out to the rabbit quarters 
with a flashlight. Little Joe started 
down the line of hutches. He picked 
out a rabbit, put him back, then picked 
out a second rabbit and put him back, 
too. He picked out a third and felt it 
carefully, rubbing around the nose and 
ears. 

“This is my rabbit,” he said. 

And it was ! 

Rabbits in the dark might seem to 
be alike. but this was truly Joe’s rab¬ 
bit. They were sure of it when they 
took him home and put him in his own 
specially built house that has a main 
room, bedroom, and corner bathroom. 
The rabbit hopped at once to his bath¬ 
room. then whisked in to his bed. So 
far as Joe’s mother knew, this rabbit 
was like many others in size, color, and 
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I dreamed 


I was a médiéval maiden in my maMen/brrri bra 

The past was never quite this perfect! I’m a legendary figure in STAR FLOWER, Maidenform’s 
newest work of art! Genius idea: petal-patterned circular-stitched cups, 
underlined with twin elastic bands for custom fit and blissful breathing comfort. 
liden roRM Brassière co» me., new yohk t6, H. t. White cotton broadcloth. A, B and C cups. A collecter s item at 2.50! 





Nothing says lovirilike something from the oven 
and Pillsbury says it lest! 







NEW STRAWBERKY PARFAIT PIE 

Drain — 10-oz. package thawed sliced frozen straw- 
berries. 

Préparé .. and bake pie shell as directed on Pillsbury 
Golden Pie Crust Mix or Sticks package. 

Préparé .. Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting Mix as di¬ 
rected on package. In small bowl, beat )4 cup 
whipping cream or evaporated milk until 
thickened. (To whip evaporated milk, chill in 
ice cube tray until ice crystals form. Then, whip 
in chilled mixing bowl until stiff.) 

Fold . ... whipped cream and drained fruit into frosting 
until well-blended. Spoon into baked pie shell. 
Chill 2 to 3 hours. Garnish as desired and serve. 


MaitHe 

So çuick, so eool, so easy with 
Pillsbury Golden Pie Crust Mix 
...and the“surprise”~ 
Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting Mix 


Make just about any flavor combination! 

Now the spectacular Parfait Pie is better than ever, 
and even faster to make ! The new surprise ingrédient, 
Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting Mix, cuts down pre- 
liminary steps—gives a higher, creamier filling that 
holds its shape proudly. Fill a flaky golden Pillsbury 
Pie Crust shell and préparé for raves! 




Golden in stick form, too! 








FAMILY SECRET OF KEEPING WARM-BLUE BELL CLOTHES 

Mom’s tapered, washable all-wool slacks, $6.95; quilt-lined, water-repel- 
lent cotton coat with Orlon® pile hood, $13.95. Meg's quilt-lined car 
coat of wool Melton, $15.95; her corduroy slacks, $2.98. Brian plays ali 
winter, snug in lined dungarees and matching jacket; about $6.95 the set. 

BLUE BELL CLOTHES 
for ail the family 


furriness. But by touch, in the dark, the 
rabbit and boy communicated with each 
other. 

So it does not seem strange to me 
when Jill says. “Jonquil wants some 
lettuce, she says. Can I use ail that’s 
left?” Or she says, “Linda tells me 
the laundryman is coming around the 
corner.” Or, “Holly says there is a 
lovely man at the gâte and that she does 
not know him, but to let him in !” ( We 
sometimes get a little jealous of 
Holly’s adoration of men.) 

T HE most communicative cat we 
ever had was Esme, a Siamese. She 
was absolutely charming, and very 
opinionated. If she didn’t like the menu 
of the day, she made the house écho 
with her complaints. If I had to leave 
her, my return caused a ha'f hour of 
fluent Siamese talk about my short- 
comings. Then, when she forgave me, 
she forgave me regally. Padding away 
at my city frock with her brown 
velvet paws (pulling threads, of 
course) and sandpapering my cheek 
with a small firm tongue, she forgave 
me and forgave me. A purr-fect récon¬ 
ciliation. But she ended the monologue 
with a brisk royal command never to 
go again. 

Most cats are proud and reserved. 
Tigger, the Manx, felt Esme was just 
plain silly, but he loved her dearly. 
He never admitted that he loved us, 
but it just happened that the chairs 
we sat in were always the chairs he, 
too, sat in. His big blocky body would 
nonchalantly leap from the hearth to 
a lap, and a low throaty purr would 
rise—not meaning that he loved us so 
much but that it was the right time to 
purr. We, on the other hand, respected 
his integrity as a gentleman of the old 
school and never once cooed or talked 
baby talk to him. 

H alloween finds us ready with cook¬ 
ies, candy, sugared nuts. Small 
sheeted figures straggle up to the door, 
àlready half-intoxicated with ail the 
sweets they hâve consumed on the 
way to our house, which is at the end 
of the last road. They will hâve upset 
stomachs next day, but also a lovely 
memory of Halloween. In our village 
the parents go along with the children, 
for walking distances are too great for 
the little ones. 

So here we go into Indian summer. 
The October moon sheds her light on 
dreaming farmhouses and barns fra- 
grant with hay. Harvest is in; wood- 
sheds are filled with applewood, maple, 
hickory. And the squirrels hâve tucked 
away enough nuts to last them through 
the long bitter cold to corne. 

The sky is full of stars as I let the 
dogs out for a last run, and the stars 
are steady, serene. unchanged. For the 
stars, it is enough to shine. ## 
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vjiist piisli th_e bmtton on your washer 
...RIT (OCEÏKëIR will do the rest ! 


Now! Change yonr colors 
as easily sis you chang e your minci ! 



Rit is designed for washer 
dyeing. So safe, so sure, it's 
recommended by leading 
washer manufacturers! 

Bored with your bedroom? It’s easy to 
color it “new” again with Rit and your 
washing machine. For everything from a 
bedspread to lingerie, Rit will give you the 
smoothest, evenest, most luscious colors. 
And only Rit, with its exclusive formula 
for washer dyeing, can give you such rich 
tones of black, navy and other dark colors 
in your washer ! 

No boiling, no stirring — your washer 


does the work. And on any fabric, too. If 
your machine can wash it, your machine 
can dye it. (Of course, glass and minerai 
fibres are out.) Rit works wonders for 
washbasin items, too... and so-o-o easily ! 
We're so sure you’re going to love Rit we 
make this promise: If you follow directions 
and you’re not delighted with the results 
you get, send us the article and we’ll re-dye 
it at our own expense. 

Rit is mode of the world’s finest dyes—so it 
gives you the world’s finest home dyeing. 
Take your pick of 35 heavenly colors, plus 
hundreds of wonderful color recipes. And 
try Rit Color Remover, to go from dark 
colors to light. 



so BxâgtL-fc 
when you use 

RIT-GSŒEMlâ 
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exciting reasons 
for knitting 



No. I : Bulky cardigan — You'll find this handsome 
bulky cardigan serving as one of your most versatile 
wraps. New tashion features are the wide roll collar 
and lower-than-hip length. Despite its generous propor¬ 
tions, it is feather-light yet warm enough for motoring, 
neighborhood shopping, and a host of day-to-day activities 


Instructions for knitting these sweaters 
are available at 25c each, or 50c for 
three. To order. mail the coupon below 

*** SS üi* 

[ Everywoman's Family Circle, Dept. AAS, Box 1379, 

1 Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 


■ Piease send me instructions for knitting the sweaters 
• checked below: 

; that l've 1 

| □ No. 1—Bulky cardigan Q No. 2—Harlequin 

. □ No. 3—Cape-collar pull-over 

i pull-over ! 

1 1 am enclosing 25c for each, or 50c for three. 


Total amount enclos^d* $ 


1 Kl AMP 


j ADDRESS .. | 

CITY ZONE STATE. 1 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Items shipped to Canada are tubject to Canadian h 

! 



No. 2: Harlequin pull-over — High-powered colors in 
a harlequin design give character to this novel 
pull-over. Its warmth and luxurious feel make it idéal 
for winter sports. The wide double-knit yoke, cuffs, 
and hem line are finished in a dark contrasting color 


No. 3: Cape-collar pull-over — Wide stripes of con¬ 
trasting colors form the rib-knit cape collar of this 
sweater. The body is knitted in plain stitch, with 
wide ribbing at the cuffs and hem line. Here's a design 
that's adaptable to a wide choice of color combinations 
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It's DOLE HAWAII AN HARVEST time! 

and the new crop's great from the Pîneapple State! 


You’ll find refreshing Dole Pineapple and Dole Pineapple Juice 
featured at your grocer’s right now. Keep an eye open for those 

famous blue Dole cans—they mean pineapple from Hawaii, 
y . where the finest pineapple grows ! i 





It cornes complété in one box_including the 
cheese. Nothing else to buy. It’s 15 minutes 
faster than other brands...bigger, too. 

One package makes a big 13-inch 
pizza. It’s also the most delicious. 



You get ail the fixings: flaky crust, 
tasty pizza sauce, lots of grated 
Italian-style cheese. (Most brands 
give none at ail.) 

Ail this for pennies a serving. 

Why buy anything else ? as 

Enjoy CHEF BOY-AR-DEE* Pizza? 



ÿ 

** 'sf ’Sp? 

: m f 

"Sd* Everywhere in 

Cheese U. S. and Canada. 
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And that’s where the money goes 

Though most of us, from time to time, feel trapped in a 
financial maze, the average family "never had it so good." 

That's the substance of this enlightening—and encouraging— 
message from the United States Secretary of Labor 

By JAMES P. MITCHELL 



O NE of the most important peaceful révo¬ 
lutions in history has been occurring dur- 
ing the past 50 years in the United States. 

It is usually called “the steady rise in our 
standard of living,” a phrase that only inade- 
quately describes the great drama of free- 
dom’s unprecedented success in making indi- 
vidual lives better, more secure, more useful, 
more productive, and more enjoyable than at 
any time in history. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that this éco¬ 
nomie and social révolution is npt generally 
recognized as one of the mémorable achieve- 
ments of man is because Americans hâve al- 
ways had great faith that it would be so—that 
freedom would bestow her gifts in abundance 
as long as men respected and honored her. 

Another reason “our way of life” is framed 
in the expectation of ever-improving stand¬ 
ards and conditions is the unique combina¬ 
tion in our history of inventive genius and 
abundant natural resources. 

This is a good time to take a look at what 
that combination has done, to measure the 
progress of décades, and to make the startling 
comparisons between yesterday and today, 
and today and the promise of tomorrow. 
One such comparison, a study made by the 
Department of Labor, has recently been com- 
pleted. 

I say this is a good time, for people in 
every income bracket often compare their 
monthly bills with their monthly pay and 
wonder how one can be expected to match 
the other. A comparison of what we’re actu- 
ally buying with what we bought a généra¬ 
tion ago is the best answer to the question 
“Where does the money go ?” 

This is a question that troubles even rela- 
tively well-off people like the executive who 
recently took a hard look at his yearly in- 
come and outgo and came up with this break 
down : From his annual wage of $22,000, dé¬ 
ductions for pension, medical insurance, So¬ 
cial Security, and taxes left him $14,910. 
Scliool and town taxes on his [To page 89] 



What a homemaker's money bought for a 1908 kitchen (top) was 
less than half what it will buy now. But today's homemaker may go 
into debt to get her modem kitchen (bottom), for the living conditions 
she feels entitled to now are just a little bigger than her purse 
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Driving Jim halfway to town mangled 
Sally's morning. What was wrong with 
him lately—always missing the bus? 


S ally Gordon turned into the driveway, switched 
off the ignition. and sat for a moment, tapping 
with her fingers on the steering wheel. It was an 
early summer morning and she had just returned 
from accompanying her otherwise perfectly good 
husband on a shameful chase 10 miles along the 
country highway after a bus. She had also watched 
him get on that bus at the last stop belore the 
junction—casually, almost jauntily—as if he had 
planned to catch it there ail along, not at the River- 
dale stop two blocks from their home. And the 
thing that annoved Sally about ail of this was his 
complacent attitude. 

Jim Gordon had always been as punctual as a 
Naval Observatory time signal, Now this was the 
fifth time in two weeks that he had [To page 97] 























Jim asked, "What was it you wanted to show me?" "Oh," 
Sally answered, "just what a beautiful morning it is" 









That strangest month of ail 

By JOHN D. MacDONALD 

Trapped by a desperate hunted man, Susan—a» any cost to herself—had to warn the 
children. Could she find the strength, the calm she'd need to outwit him? 
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Susan looked at him and knew the meaning 
then of the helicopter and the sirens 


N OW the earth had turned a little bit past summer, and 
the elms stood ta.ll and proudly aflame. On the 
orchard slope behind the house the apple trees had lost 
half their leaves. It was a day of incomparable stillness 
and clarity, with the morning sun climbing toward noon. 
After the school bus had picked up the children and 


after Paul had left for the office, she had hurried 
through her housework, changed to the treasured and 
threadbare yellow sun suit, and with stubborn effort 
wrestled the old drop-leaf table out of the cellar and 
into the middle of the backyard. Paul had removed the 
paint and a lot of the varnish. She sanded [To page 77] 


ILLUSTRATED BY DICK HOOK 
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By RUTH and EDWARD BRECHER 


Just what are viruses anyway? Why are most of 
them unaffected by the sulfa drugs and antibiotics 
that controi so many nonvirus infections? Where do 
viruses corne from? How do they enter the body? 
How do they reproduce? How can they be curbed? 


F ail the illnesses you and your family may suffer from 
birth to death, viruses are responsible for the great ma- 
jority. Measles, mumps, and chicken pox, influenza and the 
common cold—these are but a few of the vvidespread virus 
infections to which almost everyone falls prey. Many more 
serious diseases, such as paralytic polio, infectious hepatitis, 
yellovv fever, and rabies, are also caused bÿ viruses: and 
leading cancer researchers now believe that viruses may 
play an important rôle in cancer. 

Eveil a few years ago virologists knew little about the 
object of their study. But subtle new scientific methods hâve 
recently stripped the veil from many virus secrets. 

Virologists report, for example, that for every virus in¬ 
fection that produces recognizable symptoms, you are in ail 
probability infected many times by viruses that do not make 
their presence known at ail or that merely make you feel 
“a little under the weather” for a day or two. At this mo¬ 
ment your body probably harbors viruses of several kinds, 
even though you are in perfect health. During the past 
decade more than 100 “new” kinds of viruses capable of 
infecting human tissue hâve been discovered — plus many 
more that infect plants or animais. Even disease-causing 
bacteria are themselves infected with viruses. No doubt 


there are countless other viruses that still await discovery. 

Viruses are composed essentially of nucleic acid — the 
Chemical of which genes are made—surrounded by a protein 
shell, or “overcoat.” Viewed under the électron microscope, 
some viruses are round like marbles, others are rod-shape, 
still others hâve tails like tadpoles. They hâve no power 
of locomotion, and, so far as has been determined, they 
neither take in food nor excrete waste products. Indeed, in 
most circumstances they don’t seem to be alive at ail. Only 
when a virus infects a living cell does it show signs of life. 

A CELL IS SEIZED 

THE process of cell infection by a virus, scientists report, 
is one of the most astonishing dramas in the entire realm 
of nature. 

Suppose that you visit a sick friend who sneezes, ejecting 
tiny droplets of moisture laden with influenza viruses. Some 
of the droplets float through the air into your nostrils, and 
the flu viruses settle on the living cells that line your nasal 
passages. 

If the flu viruses settled on your skin cells or on most 
other cells of your body, nothing would happen. Viruses 
are much smaller than cells—so small that millions of them 
can cluster round the point of a pin. An ordinary virus 
has as little chance of getting through the wall of an or¬ 
dinary cell as a minnow would hâve of butting its way 
through the hull of a ship. 

But each virus overcoat is spotted with a spécial kind of 
Chemical called an enzyme. The wall of a cell is similarly 
spotted with Chemicals that interact with enzymes. The 
enzymes on the overcoat of a flu virus hâve an affinity for 
the Chemicals on the surface of the cells that line the nasal 
passages. Hence when a flu virus approaches a nasal-lining 
cell, it is attracted as if by a magnet and “latches onto” the 
cell as if glued to it. Next the enzyme in the overcoat of 
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the virus dissolves the wall of the cell to make a hole, and the 
nucleic-acid genes of the virus flow through this hole into 
the cell. 

At this moment in the drama of infection it looks as if 
the invading virus has committed suicide. There is no virus 
apparent anywhere—only an empty overcoat outside the 
cell, plus virus genes inside. Within a fevv seconds, how- 
ever, the virus genes migrate to the nucléus, or “control 
room,” of the cell, vvhere they behave like pirates who hâve 
seized command of a prize vessel. 

HOW VIRUSES CAUSE FEVER 

ORDINARILY the cell is controlled by its own genes, the 
familiar “carriers of heredity.” These cell genes, composed 
of nucleic acid, hâve the power to duplicate themselves, to 
govern the many Chemical processes that go on inside the 
cell, and to transmit these abilities to the next génération 
when the cell divides into two daughter cells. If the cell 
becomes infected by a virus, however, the rôle of the cell’s 
own genes is usurped by the virus genes. 

First of ail, the virus genes force the cell to manufacture 
additional genes exactly like the virus genes. A little later 
the virus genes force the cell to manufacture proteins for 
virus overcoats. When both substances are ready, the pro- 
tein forms new overcoats around the newly manufactured 
virus genes, and presto !—new viruses make their appear- 
ance within the cell, ready to emerge through its walls and 
to latch onto its neighbors. 

Sometimes the newly manufactured viruses burst open 
an infected cell with an explosive force ; the waste products 
liberated by the cell’s death produce inflammation and other 
symptoms of infection. Sometimes the virus genes force 
the cell to manufacture a poison, or toxin, that seeps through 
the body, giving rise to symptoms such as fever. Some¬ 
times the virus genes cause the cell to grow to abnormal 


size or to divide and multiply rapidly in a disorderly fashion ; 
warts are caused by viruses that force cells to behave in 
this way. On many occasions, however, virus genes enter 
cells without producing the slightest noticeable change. 

Some viruses go through the entire cycle—from latching 
onto a cell to the emergence of newly manufactured viruses 
—in a few minutes ; others take many hours. A single invad¬ 
ing virus may force a cell to manufacture hundreds of new 
viruses in one batch — or hundreds of thousands. In the 
course of a few days’ illness each invading virus may give 
rise to billions or trillions of descendants. Indeed, the 
strange thing about such viruses is not that they often cause 
illness but that they haven’t long since destroyed every 
living cell—animal, vegetable, and human—on this earth 
of ours. 

Fortunately we hâve many built-in defenses against 
viruses. 

HOW WE ACHIEVE IMMUNITY 

ONE line of defense is the tough outer wall that surrounds 
each living cell. The flu virus, it is true, can make a hole 
through the wall of a nasal cell, but it cannot pierce your 
skin ce’ls, intestinal cells, or the cells of most other ani¬ 
mais. Similarly the viruses that infect your cat, your dog, 
or other animais cannot, with a few important exceptions, 
pierce human cells or reproduce in the human body. It is 
the limitation of each kind of virus to a few kinds of living 
cell that makes life possible at ail. 

Our second line of defense against viruses is our ability 
to manufacture antibodies against them. Antibodies are 
even smaller than viruses. Those of a particular type latch 
onto viruses of the corresponding type, much as viruses 
latch onto cells. W'hen an antibody latches onto a virus, it 
blocks the virus from latching onto a cell and thus renders 
the virus harmless. [T o page 83] 
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SCRUMPTIOUS feasting —thats 
what these pot roasts are! Each is 
simmered long and lazily, just as 
Grandma did hers. But see what 
hâve been added—subtle seasonings, 
crisp-cooked vegetables, fanfare ac- 
eompaniments — to turn them into 
the most deliciously different pot 
roasts ever. Recipes for these three, 
plus three more, start on page 72. 




Inviting and festive enough for a party is this Curried Mock Duck that 
starts with thrifty lamb shoulder. Decorate with fruit kabobs and serve 
with its own sauce, Minted Rice, and a line-up of curry condiments 



Barbecued Pork and Cabbage gets its richly glazed top from long oven 
braising. Méat is boned fresh picnic, stuffed with onions and herbs 
and simmered in a zippy sauce. Cabbage is added later, just to steam 


Recipes start on page 72 


Here's a new way with chuck. It's Polynesian Beef— marinated, then seebuyers 

simmered in a piquant mix of pineapple juice, soy sauce, and ginger. Suide 

Vegetables go in for the last few minutes to crisp-cook. Oriental fashion 
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ZIP the tab! Tap the roll! And pouf !—out corne 
the makings for these fancies. Refrigerated won- 
ders—biscuits, pizzas, bread sticks, rolls—hâve 
half the work done for y ou. Shown here (clock- 
wise, front lower left) are: Supper cheddar braid, 

SPICY DOUGHNUTS, HONEY-BUN RING, SURPRISE 

turnovers, three quick biscuit breads, and 

VEGETABLE PIZZA. 





THERE’S no one season for cheese. 

It’s always in —in season, in fashion, in 
favor, and in every dish you can imagine. 
Here we’ve used cheese—ail kinds, from 
mild cream to sharp Cheddar—in everything 
from appetizer to dessert. If you’re a 
cheese-lover, you’ll cheer these. And if 
you’re not, here are five good 
reasons to start becoming one. 


From the top: 

In appetizers—There's a heart of melty 
cheese—caraway, Cheddar, smoky, or other 
favorite—in délectable bite-size Cheese 
Mores. Serve them hot; they disappear fast 

In soups—If you've never had it, try this 
Wonder Cheese Soup. It's quick and easy—just 
cream of celery soup from a can, grated 
cheese, and piquant seasonings 

In vegetables—Creamy cottage cheese and 
mild American, delicately flavored, in 
Double Cheese-stuffed Zucchini—hearty 
enough for lunch or supper main dish 

In desserts—Spicy cherry topping hides 
a layer of rich cream cheese. The shell 
for this Cherry Cheese Petal Pie is 
the German crumbly cooky type 


In a casserole—This sumptuous French 
Fondue Puff looked so gorgeous as it baked, we 
took the picture right through the oven's glass 
door. Sharp Cheddar and grated Parmesan 
are its cheese stars, and it's fixed the 
day before, then baked right before serving 


Recipes start 
on page 95 
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By CORINNA MARSH 


ly Circle 


He creeps now 

lNow, where does he find on a newly swept rug 
Snch treasures as needles and matches, 

Or locate the lovely electric light plug 
Which, gurgling with glee, he détachés ? 

And why must he butt his head smack on the door 
The minute I leave him alone there? 

Why couldn’t he learn, while he’s down on the floor 
To pick up the toys he has thrown there f 


I didn’t know it was possible 
for a child to get so dirty! 

How did mothers manage the old-fashioned way 

To keep little boys neat and clean every day? 

How could they face scrubbing those shirts, 
pants, and sleepers, 

Those mountains of socks, ivoolen sweaters, 
and creepers? 

Tm grateful indeed for my washing machine 

That gets my boy’s clothes so effective ^y clean. 

And now will some genius (with profit in view) 

Invent a machine that will wash the boy too? 


Naughty words 

Those naughty words he says these 
Hâve got me quite upset, 

Although I know it’s just a phase 
I hope he’U soon forget. 

He will, Tm told, if ail of us 
Just take it in our stride, 

Keep calm about it, make no fuss, 
And don’t, ourselves, backslide. 


What is it about a three-year-old ? 

At meals he has no a p petite 
Nor will he go to sleep at night. 

With modem art’s technique he scrawls 
On ail our freshly painted walls. 

He splashes cocoa on the rug 
And proudly brandishes a bug. 

His way of life is so alarming — 

What make s me find the child so charming? 
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I mustn’t nag 

I mustn’t nag, I mustn’t nag — 

I knout. And if lie starts to brag 
Or scream or shout or curse and swear 
Or call the minister a square 
Or if lie makes extreme demands 
Or cornes to meals with füthy hands 
And never helps with any chore 
And spills his ice créant on the floor — 
Okay—then I can get a rag 
And wipe it up. But never nag. 




Televisionitis 


* Bet-ween the daylight and the dark, 
When my pet little tower of power 
Cornes home from romping in the park, 
What is known as the children’s hour 
Blares forth its loud unholy noise, 
And cou'boys and sheriffs in action, 
Who hold such charm for little boys, 
Drive me to the verge of distraction. 


“I'il turn it off, this senseless chose!’ 
I tell myself, and firmly start to; 

But when I see my child’s rapt face 
I simply do not hâve the heurt to. 


First day of school 

First grade—his first lime there today, 
And kind of liard to be away 
From home and Mother ail day long 
And maybe, flustered, do things wrong . 
A big boy now, his feelings hid, 
didn’t cry—but Mother did. 


I^don’t know what keeps them 
' 7 from killing themselves 

/ He crashes into lamps and chairs 
And plummets down the cellar stairs, 
Not ever locking where he goes: 

So—blackened eye and bloody nose. 

He takes it like a leatherneck, 

golly, I’m a nervous wreck! 


Memory tricks 

Now reaüy, isn’t it bizarre 
The way a boy can spot a car 
And recognise before it’s here 
Its name, its brand, its make, its year, 
Identify ail two-gun slayers, 

Ail baseball teams and baseball players, 
Yet not remember any ride 
Or where he put his books for school? 


[To page 76] 
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The long and short of the 




JACKET 


STORY 

By KATHRYN DAY 


SELDOM hâve jackets been so important—or 
so varied—as they are this season. Whether they 
belong to suits or ensembles, you can wear 
them long or short, fitted or boxy. 


(Far left) Soft orlon-and-wool jer¬ 
sey makes this two-piece suit dress 
in one of the season's luscious new 
colors — berry wine. The short- 
peplumed jacket is tab-trimmed, 
fitted in front, bloused in back, with 
wide notched collar. Skirt has box 
pleats. Also in brown or blue. Sizes 
10-18. About $25. By McArthur 


(Left) The waist-iength jacket of 
this ensemble is fitted and has a 
wide collar and deep revers. Un- 
derneath, a figure-fitting sheath 
has a squared neckline, stand-away 
pockets, and brief sleeves. The 
fabric is Oxford wool tweed. Color 
is blue, rust, or gray. Made in sizes 
10-20. Under $30. By McArthur 


The hip-length péplum jacket of 
this costume covers a dressy dress, 
the skirt of which matches the 
sheer worsted of the jacket. The 
dress top is in printed silk chiffon. 
Interest is centered at the grace- 
fullÿ draped cowl neckline. Color 
is royal, taupe, or black. Sizes 
8-18. Under $70. By Abe Schrader 


This ensemble is styled with a boxy 
jacket, made in tweed, that can 
double as a separate topper. It 
has a velvet collar and is fully lined 
in taffeta. The accompanying 
sheath dress, in sheer worsted, has. 
a kerchief neckline and cap sleeves. 
In black-and-white only. Sizes 10- 
18. Complété, under $30. By R & K 


Luxurious wool-ând-rabbit-hair fab¬ 
ric makes this eye-catching com¬ 
bination of jacket and dress. The 
snuggly fitted jacket has a notched 
roll collar. Three-quarter sleeves 
and a soft bow at the high-rising 
waistline mark the dress. In taupe, 
amethyst, red, or black. Sizes 8- 
18. Under $60. By Abe Schrader 
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WHEN you don these fashion-favored casuals, you’ll feel radiant and 
ready for whatever your day may bring. Dresses and séparâtes such as 
these not only spell comfort in attire but give the service you expect 
f.rom everyday clothes. Any of these would make an excellent first 
choice in assembling your wardrobe for autumn’s cool days. —K. D. 
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For stores, see fo uyer’s 
£|uide 


You can slip into this coat dress 
in a jiffy and wear it comfortably 
ail day long. Styled simply, it has 
four pocket flaps and three- 
quarter sleeves. The fabric, in a 
herringbone weave, cornes in teal, 
wine, or gray. Sizes are 12-42. 
Under $ 10. A Debbi Day design 






Colorful séparâtes, such as this 
handsome blanket-plaid skirt and 
smart suede overblouse, are idéal 
for life in the open. The blouse 
cornes in rust color only. Under 
$ 13. Harmonizing colors make the 
plaid skirt a perfect teammate. 
Available only as shown. Under 
$23. Both blouse and skirt are in 
sizes 8-18. Designed by Jackfin 


Some of the season's finest wool fabrics 
are at their best in plaid designs. The 
pleated skirt of this two-piece outfit, 
in Scotch Mist plaid fabric by Lawford, 
is priced under $20. The jerkin, buttoned 
in back, îs under $ 12. Both corne only in 
the soft colors shown. Sizes are 8-18. 
Worn with them is a dacron-and-cotton 
front-tucked shirt with tailored collar. 

It cornes in a choice of colors. Sizes 
are 8-16. Under $9. Ail are by Loomtogs 


This is a dress for many a 
daytime occasion, but you 
may find yourself wearing 
it with equal ease for an 
evening of bridge with the 
neighbors. It's attractively 
styled as a step-in, with 
wide buttoned collar and 
roomy patch pockets. In a 
wool-and-nylon fabric. The 
color is red, taupe, or 
navy. The sizes are 10-20. 
Under $ 18. By Barbette 
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Pretty party dresses 

for you to sew... 
for him to admire 


Paisley-printed silk in subtle 
shades, a starred fabric of this 
season, is beautifully adapted to 
the élégant shirt dress. Its classic 
lines and full-pleated skirt make 
the most of the handsome Goodman 
& Theîse fabric. Sizes 11-18. Sim- 
plicity printed pattern No. 3151.50c 


A party jewel—this emerald 
sheath. The neckline is high and 
square-cut in front, then dips 
to a low V in back, where a bevy of 
bows adds a perky accent. 

We made it in Arnel crepe by 
Cohama. Sizes I 1-18. Simplicity 
printed pattern No. 3184. 60c 


* teuyw't 
guide 


PARTY season’s ahçad, and here are dresses 
to turn heads at the festivities. They’re 
utterly féminine, full of fashion interest, 
and a joy to sew in today’s lovely fabrics— 
soft silks, crisp synthetics. Sew them now, 
and be ready for compliments later. —IC. D. 


For other views of these patterns and 
how to buy them, turn to page 88 
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Golden girl—could be you—in 
dazzling rayon-and-cotton moire, a 
fabric by Goodman & Theise. So com- 
pletely flattering—the graceful neckline, 
tapered sleeves, moderately belled 
skirt, and tiny bow-belted waist. 

Sizes 11-18. Simplicity printed 
pattern No. 3212.60c 


Be charmingly demure in this dress-up 
version of the shîrt dress, with 
its wide collar, pussy-cat bow, and 
little puffed sleeves, set high to give 
a smooth shoulder line. Fabric is 
crisp, gaily striped taffeta— 

Oberman's Trumpet. Sizes are I 1-18. 
Simplicity printed pattern No. 3151.50c 
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the 

private 

world 

of 

teen-agers 

By DOROTHY W. BARUCH, Ph.D. 

Parents—are y ou afraid 
of tosing controt of 
your adolescents? This 
wise article may reveal 
ways of handling difficult 
family situations 


I T cornes to ordinary parents of ordinary children—a time 
when mothers and fathers think that something is 
definitely “wrong” with either themselves or their offspring. 

As a child approaches and goes into his teens, the attach- 
ments between parents and youngster are sorely taxed. He 
—and she, even more—becomes a somewhat obnoxious 
créature. Unkempt. Reluctant. Unco-operative. Critical. 
Rude. 

Parents say: “He used to be messy, yes! But now he’s 
filthy.” . . . “She used to hâve disagreeable moments—yes. 
But now the agreeable ones are as rare as diamonds.” . . . 
“You never know whether she wants to ‘doll up’ or look like 
a freak.” 


From their side of the fence youngsters complain: 
“Parents don’t know anything. They’re old yo-yos. Out of 
touch with humanity, that’s what they are.” 

A father says : “I ask my young son to walk his dog. 
He doesn’t. To pick up the litter in his room. He doesn’t. 
To mow the lawn. He leaves it looking as shaggy as a 
buffalo’s hide.” 

A mother adds: “I leave our young daughter to do the 
dishes. After a couple of hours I go into the kitchen, and 
they’re still stacked a mile high.” 

“Nothing we do is right,” déclarés one parent. “Out of 
the blue they use any occasion to pick us to bits.” 

Here’s a sample : 

“It’s a nice day,” comments Father. 

“Beautiful,” Mother says, smiling. 

“A nice day!” Daughter snififs. “Well, really! It rained 
yesterday. And in the spring the sun does hâve a habit of 
coming out after the rain. So you hâve a nice day. Why 
rave about it?” 

Youth says: “What’s wrong with our parents?” 

Parents say: “What’s wrong with our children?” But 
underneath they worry: “What’s wrong with us?” 

“We’re losing control . . .” This is parents’ great fear 
at a time when control seems important because these boys 
and girls are still so young. And the unpleasant brushes with 
them call up thoughts of delinquents on the loose. Call up 
appréhension. Ail that parents hâve done in the past seems 
on trial. What if we lose control over these irrational ir- 
responsible beings? Now they are growing up. What kind 
of adults will they be ? 

Mothers and fathers grow taut. Youngsters grow taut. 
And the meeting ground between is barricaded by mounting 
tensions. But if parents deepen their understanding of the 
conflicts of teen-agers’ inner world, they can lead boys and 
girls securely, ease tensions. 

T HESE youngsters hâve a major task ahead: To emanci- 
pate themselves emotionally from their parents—to be- 
come able eventually to put Mother and Father in second 
place so that mate and children of their own may be cher- 
ished in first place. To reach the point where in marriage 
they can establish durable mature relationships in which 
they may give of themselves fully without being hampered 
by unnecessary fears and guilts. 

Meanwhile, their emotional life might be called a period 
of “dépendent independence.” But the independence isn’t 
real. It’s a cover-up for a dependency that they are trying to 
shed. 

These children hâve reached a turning point. Each stands 
on a bridge that spans that space, to use one girl’s words, 
“of being too old to be a child and too young to be a person.” 
Can he take the high road that leads to true emotional 
independence? To confidence in the ability to take care of 
himself, and to give himself in lovingness to a family of his 
own? He knows vividly how inadéquate he still is for such 
tasks. 

At many moments he feels small. As uncertain as the 
uncertain form of the changing body that houses him. 
Uncertain in unfulfilled male-female relationships whose 
culmination cannot be sanctioned. Beset by sexual impulses 
that he often feels he cannot manage. Then his guilt and 
self-condemnation eut down the confidence in himself that 
he so sorely needs to help him progress. 

He goes to school with masses of children, often so many 
to a teacher that he fails here also to find a relationship he 
seeks. 

He lives in a society where compétition is the keynote 
and where comparatively few can successfully gain the 
bigness of being among those in first rank. 

And what sustaining promise can he hold for his future? 
What peaceful security can he anticipate with assurance in 
this atom-threatened world? [To page 58] 
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The luminous ceiling in this kitchen supplies 
general lighting. Fluorescent lamps were in¬ 
stallée! lengthwise on ceiling, above wood bat- 
tens holding washable plastic diffusing panels 



You can see what's cooking in the pot if you 
use adéquate light in the range area. Modem 
ranges' self-lighting is designed for reading 
the Controls, not for lighting what's cooking 



Lighting for this sink area is recessed behind 
the soffit and covered by a plastic panel that 
cuts glare. Avoid "spotty" brightness by al- 
ways using general lighting with area lighting 


brighten your kitchen 

By SALLY PEPPER ADAMS 


I F the kitchen is the lighting stepehild in your family ... if 
you’re working in your own shadow ... if you can’t read 
the fine print on food packages — then it’s time to do some- 
thing about your kitchen illumination. And you needn’t call 
in a battery of specialists to do the planning. Simple lighting 
recipes—ones as tried and tested as are the food recipes in 
Everywoman’s Family Circle —hâve been worked out for 
you. 

Lighting in your kitchen should do two things : It should 
give you the kind of general illumination that will make 
your kitchen more beautiful and more comfortable for work 
because there are no harsh contrasting light and dark areas. 

It should also give you enough glare-free illumination in 
spécifie work areas to make your work easy. 

Any recipe for kitchen lighting starts with general illu¬ 
mination. This distributes light in ail directions, providing 
for lighted walls and ceilings. For this you should use either 
a general ceiling fixture—one that accommodâtes one ISO- 
watt, two 75-watt, or three 60-watt incandescent bulbs—or 
a light source composed of two 30-watt, four 20-watt, or 
two circline fluorescent lamps. If the room is large, use 
two or more ceiling fixtures in order to distribute the gen¬ 
eral light evenly. Whatever the type of fixture, it should be 
shielded to reduce glare and cast light uniformly. With 
enough general lighting you can see into drawers and cabi¬ 
nets and read labels easily. 

The second ingrédient in your kitchen-lighting recipe is 
work-area illumination. As most of your work in your 
kitchen is done around its perimeter — at the sink, at the 
range, and on the counters — lighting should be directed 
there. Good lighting for the range top can be supplied by 
one 33-inch fluorescent lamp or two 60-watt incandescent 
bulbs placed under an over-range hood or on a wall bracket 
hung about five feet from the floor and shielded. 

O ver the sink use either a fluorescent or an incandescent 
fixture. One that holds two 75-watt incandescent bulbs or 
one that holds two 33-inch or three 24-inch fluorescent 
lamps will give you plenty of light. A 24-inch fluorescent 
lamp, a 60-watt lumiline bulb, or two 40-watt inside-frosted 
incandescent bulbs will supply enough light for each four 
feet of undercabinet work space. iî the distance from the 
bottom of the wall cabinet to the floor is not more than 58 
inches. you will need no shielding for these fixtures. If it is 
greater, you will need some kind of shielding—preferably of 
highly translucent plastic or opal glass—to keep the light 
source out of your line of vision. 

The final ingrédient in your kitchen-lighting recipe is g 
the color of the light. Most of us prefer the warm atmos- S 
phere created by light that’s rich in-red, such as that sup- | 
plied by incandescent or filament bulbs. If you are using à 
fluorescent fixtures and want this lighting effect, choose a | 
warm-white or de luxe warm-white lamp. ## 1 


It's the lighting that brings out the real beauty 
of this kitchen in Nappanee, Indiana. The design¬ 
er used two recessed ceiling lights for general 
illumination, three hanging light fixtures over 
fcs uyer's the sink and serving counter, undercabinet and 

JJuide range lighting, and soffit lighting over window 
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/t's your 


êJiMfda^ 

—the scent you choose 
for yourse/f 


By MARY MILO 

H OW does a woman get into the pattern 
of using fragrance for everyday ? First 
of ail, put temptation in your path. It’s 
easy enough vvith new spray bottles that 
create a fragrant mist in a split minute. 
Most favorite perfume oils are now made 
up as toilet waters in spray bottles—so 
easy to keep in sight and at hand on your 
dressing table or bathroom shelf. 

These dilute perfumes — toilet waters 
and colognes — are likely to be the fra¬ 
grance you use oftenest, enjoy the most, 
and usually they are the scents you choose 
for yourself. 

THE MIST AND THE MOOD 

MATCH your mood by keeping a variety 
of toilet waters handy. For fall, woodsy 
leafy scents, if you can wear them, create 
a fresh outdoor feeling. Florals and floral 
bouquets, too, hâve that right-for-daytime 
effect; in a recent test, the best-liked 
fragrances ail had at least a hint of the 
rose. 

If your skin chemistry demands a mod¬ 
em blend or the sultry notes of an Orien¬ 
tal, these—used subtly in the form of toilet 
water — are not too sophisticated for 
round-the-clock wear. [To page 86] 


For fall, woodsy leafy scen+s, if 
you can wear them, create a fresh 
outdoor feeling. Florals, too, hâve 
that right-for-daytime effect 
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How to stay fresh and green forever 

Discovered a new wrinkle lately? Heard a snicker when you've mentioned "we girls"? 

Then here's some advice for you—from one who's reached that stage herself 

By JANET HALLIDAY ERVIN 


T HE worst thing about being a girl is that sooner or later 
you aren’t. How will you know when the time cornes? 
Oh, somebody will tip you off—hâve no doubt about that— 
and in the sneakiest way. 

One evening you may say innocently, “Fil need the car 
tomorrow—we girls are lunching downtown.” 

There will be a prégnant silence, followed by a low 
snicker. It won’t be your husband—he wouldn’t be listening 
anyway. More than likely it will be your son or daughter 
or one of their smart-aleck friends who, up to now, you’ve 
always thought were such nice kids. 

“ ‘Girls ’—dig her !” The derisive laughter will sink deeply 
into your subconscious and écho ail night long in the cor¬ 
ridors of your id. Next morning you’ll arise to discover a 
new wrinkle and a shaken self-confidence. 

Should you buy that perky red sailor and those frivolous 
pumps after ail? You décidé to put it squarely up to the 
salesgirl. 

“Show me something suitable for a wornan of my âge,” 
you say cautiously and then pray she won’t bring out a little 
black bonnet and a pair of sturdy orthopédie oxfords. 

I T certainly doesn’t pay to be sensitive these days, with ail 
the careless remarks about âge that are flying around! 
People seem to be talking about getting older a lot more 
than they used to. Hâve you noticed? I first spotted this 
trend when an insurance man was trying to sell me a policy 
(this was quite a few years ago—well, not too many) and 


said, “Let’s see—you’re over 25, aren’t you ?” I was 26 and 
let me tell you I never bought a stick of insurance from 
that man ! 

After that my birthdays seemed to corne faster, with 
everybody behind them, pushing. 

One day when I was dressed to the teeth for a luncheon- 
bridge, my little son looked at me closely. “They didn’t 
hâve many cars when you were young, did they ?” he asked 
in a pitying tone. “Mostly horses and buggies . ..” 

Naturally nobody pays any attention to what children say. 
With cab drivers it’s different. On a recent business trip 
to Chicago with my husband I was feeling as snappy and 
jeune fille as only a wornan who has been away from the 
automatic washer for three days can feel. I believe, with 
some bitterness, that I might hâve remained forever young 
had we not hailed that taxi at the corner of Michigan and 
Randolph. It coasted to a stop, and the driver threw open 
the door. “Hop right in, Mamma,” he said kindly. 

“How could he tell ?” I whispered crossly in the back seat. 

“By looking, I suppose,” said my husband, who is no Dale 
Carnegie himself. 

U P to that point I had thought that middle âge—like trip¬ 
lets—was something that happened to other women. Not 
that I was worried then, you understand. I simply decided 
to stop the clock. I bought a chin strap, a bottle of hair tint, 
and a rowing machine. I drank more water, breathed more 
deeply, ate more carrot sticks, and thought [To paye 67] 
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^MprSî^fT. 

fÊ 4 Ellsworth. Eléphant 






<1 Ma p/e Str««h 
Skady ville, US. A. 

DeQr 5«pttmber 17, 

tou know, today Icame home frûm school ali by myself 
Morethan half a mile. lA/ould yow liKe to know 
how ft happened? 

Last week my mother said, “EdsWorlh, how 
would yoM like to walK home fr om school by 
yonrseln 

“1 dont know the way? 1said. “I might get lost" 
*‘Then lef’s start learning rightawayy’she said.So 
hext day we practiced al/ the way home. AH the 
thih^s wt pasôed we fried to remember.We even 
practiced Crossing the streeh. LooK botk ways, 
and when nothing is 


comin^ the.h crosç. 

We practiced et/ery day , 
then my mother said, “/lll ri<jht, Ellsworth. 

Tedav, YOU LBAO TME WAY." 5ô I did. I remem- 
berea to yo pas! the firehowSe,theh arouhd by the barkehshop 
and down past the bakery. I walKed in front of my mother ail 
the way home. It ivas f uin/ 

But next day I wasnt ôo sure.A/ty mother said, 
^egA ‘‘Ellsworth, ho\A/ wowld yoM IfKe to corne home ALL BV" 

youteELB?” u Ail ri^htf I said, but I was scared. 


Do yow know a child who would like to receive in the mail this delightful letter from Ellsworth 
Eléphant? If so, clip the above letter along the dotted Unes ; write the child's name after 
the "Dear" at the top; put it in an envelope addressed to the youngster; and mail it. 
. . . Next month Ellsworth tells about his allowance and how he chose what to do with it. 













Sure -enowgh, when I came ouf of school, my motker wasn’f 
there. I had a funny fèedin^ down in my tummy, because I wvas 




AIL MON El 

TKen I sfaried to waiK. Pouvn fine hilt-from fhe school I walked. 
Past +he firehouse. Past tbe barbershop and the baKery. 

Pasf tbe traf-fic policeman,who said, “lA/ell* Look who’s wal King 
home by himself t oday.&ood for you , ElIs^vorth 1 .” 

Just past the park I carme to the cloc K on the. 
corner of Hickory Street. E?ut then I-forgof whi ch 
Way toturn. I stopped to thinK and I 
rememb-e/pod what my mofher had 
told me,‘tlickorydicKory, dooi\,turn 
right at the clock.” That’s whaf [ 
said to myself, just as we prac- 
ticed if. 

I l-urned ricjht, and th-en crossed. And the 
nexf fhinj I Knew I was RIGrMT ON MY01A/N 5TkE£T ? 
and I was munnihg. And there was my mother, 
standincj in front of our bouse waiting for me. 

Then 1 ran up to her and said, ‘flere I am, 

Mommy--I came home a! I by myself, and I 
didn’f get losf.” 

Then my mommy gave me a big hug and said, u I‘m very 
proud of you, EHsivorth.” 

VVel l^ood-by now. Fil be ivri-Hng soon again. 


J'K 


EllSwarth. Eléphant 

CREATED AND PRODUCED BY 

HARDIE GRAMATKY and OSMOND MOLARSKY 
Paste this on the envelope you've addressed to a child 
to make it Ellsworth's personal stationery 















Make it a party! 

Make it merry—with Good-and-Plenty Pizza! 

Fun to eat—fun to make, too, with French’s 
new recipe. French’s own mustard recipe 
calls for rare spices, specially grown 
mustard seeds, and the very finest 
vinegar. That’s why French’s Mustard 
is so light and lively—and why 
more women choose it and use it 
than any other mustard! 

On f ood ... 

In. food. 

no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 

FRENCH'S MUSTARD 



2 cups biscuit mix 
2 tbsps. French’s Mustard 
y 2 cup milk 


Measure mix into a bowl. Stir mustard 
into milk; blend into mix. Knead 1 minute 
on board dusted with biscuit mix. Roll to 
fit 12-inch pizza pan. Prick surface with 
fork. Bake in hot oven (425°F) 5-7 min. 
or until set; remove from oven. Reduce 
heat to moderate (375°F). 

Pizza Filling 

2 cans (8-oz.) tomato sauce 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. French’s Minced Onion 

2 tbsps. French’s Mustard 
J£ tsp. French’s Oregano 

1 lb. bulk pork sausage méat, 
well cooked and well drained 

1 cup grated sharp Cheddar cheese 

2 tbsps. grated Parmesan cheese 


Combine tomato sauce, sugar, onion, 
mustard, and oregano; bring to a boil; 
simmer 10 min. Pour into partially baked 
crust. Sprinkle with half of Cheddar, then 
sausage, then remaining Cheddar, top 
with Parmesan. Return to oven; bake 
12-15 min. or until cheese melts and crust 
is deep golden brown. Yield: 6 servings. 
Friendly Warning: Because French’s 
Mustard has a spécial flavor, texture and 
color ail its own, don’t expect best résulta 
from this recipe with any other mustard. 
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‘lfie Jrosting mafces tfxe cake j 

2 easy ways to turn 
a cake into a triumph! 


(Your secret: Betty Crocker Frosting Mixes) 



You make élégant "cooked" fluffy frosting without cooking, 
with our Betty Crocker Frosting Mixes. Thrifty, too — just add 
boiling water. And we guarantee a perfect * frosting everytime! 



Betty Crocker Fluffy White Frosting Mix beats right up into stiff snowy peaks. 
Idea: Shadow Frosting. Melt over hot woter 1 square (1 oz.) unsweetened chocolaté 
with % tsp. shortening. Carefully spoon chocolaté around the top of frosted cake. 


^ettC\CiOd<€rL 



Betty Crocker Cherry Fluff Frosting Mix is party-pink, bright with chômes. 
Idea: Spring Blossom Frosting. Frost coke, saving 1 cup frosting. Tint deeper pink, then 
drop 10 mounds around center of cake. Draw out with spoon to make petals. Add 
10 smaller mounds for next row of petals. Shape center; trim with silver dragées. 


The world of teen-agers 

From page 49 

The huge unknown that descends 
from the outside meets the doubts that 
rise from the inside. He is pressed 
in between. Where can he turn for 
closeness, to feel at least a wellspring 
of emotional warmth and support ? 

The low road beckons. He has 
moments of yearning for old protec¬ 
tions that whisper from his far-distant 
past. Like an infant, at times he longs 
(unconsciously) to crawl back into 
the curved shelter of his mother’s arms. 
But giving in to this yearning would 
spell death to youth and to his new- 
growing selfhood. 

If he were to give in, it would mean 
canceling out the deeper gifts to corne 
later. He would hâve to draw heavy 
black lines through acquiring the ma- 
turity that brings contentment with 
a mate, a home, and children of his 
own. 

And so he must whistle to gain 
courage. He must hide unsureness. He 
must fight it. He unconsciously dredges 
up every real and imagined cause for 
anger in his attempt to push away and 
separate himself from those on whom 
he wishes so desperately to dépend. 
His parents, namely. His mother most 
of ail. 

But his maneuvers do not work. He 
needs his parents, even though he wants 
to throw them over. He fights. They 
fight back. If he fights harder, they 
condemn him and forbid his protest. 
He feels as valueless as a flyspeck 
about to be flicked off into nowhere. 
He feels guilty and afraid. Isolated 
and angry. Lost and lonely. Thrown 
back into an uneasy renewed need of 
his father and mother. Chained to them 
by resentment and the continuing wish 
to get even for not being able to get 
away. 

A CALL FOR HELP 

IT’S natural for the boy at this âge to 
go with others boys, but if he needs 
to bolster himself unduly, he may turn 
blindly to them. possibly to an un- 
desirable gang. Not only for the more 
normal reason of feeling self-identity 
through group identity; but to hâve 
group support for outlets for anger, to 
hâve the feeling that somewhere he still 
belongs. He may accept reckless dares. 
As if he were sàying, “I’m no baby. I 
don’t want to be. See ! I’m not chicken. 
I can do anything. My group is behind 
me. Don’t you get in my way !” 

The girl, too, may turn to another 
girl. They titter, twitter, giggle, gasp. 
They chatter by the hour and make the 
wires hum. But difficulties often arise 
between them. The other girl gets 
“too bossy”—too much like Mother. 
Mother’s eyes are imagined in the 
[To page 61] 
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You really taste the fresh fruit ! 


Fresh n’sunny PIMEAPPLE GRAPEFftUIT Sweet n’sassy PINEAPPLE ORANGE Smooth n’ luscious PINEAPPLE PEAR Gay.enticing ORANGE APRICOT 


Just for fun—try ail 4 

DEL MONTE' 
JUICE DRINKS 


Try ail four deliciously different DEL MONTE 
Juice Drinks, just right for fun time, meal time, 
any time! Each is so skillfully blended that 
you really taste the fresh fruit! Each is enriched 
with Vitamin C, too. So enjoy DEL MONTE 
Brand Juice Drinks soon—and often! 

20 fun-time recipes: Quick and easy drinks, salads, 
desserts. Send 10^ with your name and address 
to DEL MONTE Juice Drink Recipes, P. O. Box 
111-C, San Francisco 1, California. 
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NEW-AND LOVELY FOR YOU 



"jPretty girV packages 
don't they say 
Softness is Jlcptheph 
in a wondepful way ? 


Northern 




Northern 



Northern 



% 



Northern 


misrr Knstw tkçu£ 



Northern 



^Northern lisgue is 
made with fluff 
Jdothing dse 
i? soft enough 



Fresh NEW packages jbv eackjreshciean colop! 

Tor lovely prinis of flvYRortkern Ginls in iïx H'standard Jnvne size, stnd 
25? in coin to eover handling eost to J&rthtm, Box 30, <3 ncen Bay, Wisconsin.. 
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Put me 
on a 
low fire 


By DICK ASHBAUGH 


What are you going to do with 
a wife who can keep her mind on 
quarterbacks and onions 
at the same time? 


“THAT was an excellent barbecue 

I sauce you served at lunch,” I said 
to my wife last Sunday as I prepared 
to seat myself in the living room. “It 
had bouquet and piquancy without be- 
ing forward or presumptuous. I hâte a 
smart-alecky sauce.” 

“I love it when you say things like 
that,” she said, fighting back tears of 
gratitude, She arose and tuned in the 
télévision set, where two professional 
football teams, were poleaxing each 
other into insensibility. “You’ve 
brought a moment of sunshine into an 
otherwise drab life.” 

“I hâve never been sincerer,” I 
said earnestly. “Few women could hâve 
brought off a sauce like that. Isn’t it 
dangerous to handle?” 

“Basically it’s very simple,” she said. 
“You take catsup, brown sugar, dry 
mustard, lemon juice, onion, and sait. 
Brown the onions in butter, add the 
other ingrédients, and simmer.” 

“Wow !” I exclaimed suddenly, my 
eye caught by the action on the screen. 
“Did you see that buttonhook pass? It 
was a beaut.” 

“What’s a buttonhook pass ?” she 
asked. 

“I love it when you ask questions 
like that,” I replied. fighting back a 
smile of superiority. “You hâve re- 
turned the moment of sunshine you 
borrowed but a moment ago. Now, 
what was the question ?” 

“What is a buttonhook pass?” 

“Basically it's very simple,” I said. 


“Generally it starts with a spread 
formation, with no attempt made to 
conceal the probabil ity that it will be 
a pass play. The eligible receivers start 
downfield, covered, of course, by the 
défensive backs, who keep a hot eye on 
them every second.” 

“I almost forgot Tabasco. Just a 
dash.” 

“Suddenly,” I continued, “one of the 
receivers pivots and, in what looks like 
an insane move, starts back toward his 
own line.” 

“Sonie prefer red pepper,” she said. 
“But I like the Tabasco.” 

“At this point the bail handler, if 
lies cooking with gas, rifles a pass 
ahead of the receiver. Nine times out 
of 10 the defending back is caught 
flat-footed. However, even if the pass 
is caught, the receiver is heading the 
wrong way. It looks like a stupid play, 
but it isn’t, really, and IT1 tell you why.” 

“The trick is,” she said, “to be care- 
ful browning the onions. Even if 
they're slightly burned, it mav give the 
sauce a funny taste.” 

“A Smart quarterback will use the 
play when they need only a few yards 
to make up a first down. Once in 
a while, of course, a fast back can take 
a buttonhook, loop around, and get 
away for a long gain.” 

“Another thing,” she said. “You 
should simmer the mixture a long time 
over a very low fire.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Of course, most 
backs, when they catch a buttonhook. 


run laterally across the field anu ... 
into the stands, where they présent the 
bail to their mother-in-law or next of 
kin.” 

She looked at me in exaspération. 
“That’s the trouble. Every time I try 
to ask a simple question, you corne up 
with a silly answer.” 

“I liave my doubts,” I said, “that you 
even remember the simple question. 
You asked me to explain the button¬ 
hook pass.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “And you did 
very well up to a point. A défensive 
back picks up the receiver as lie starts 
downfield. Suddenly the receiver 
pivots, or buttonhooks, and takes a spot 
pass from the bail handler. The play 
is particularly effective when they are 
trying to pick up a few yards for first 
down.” 

“Yes,” I said hollowly. “Anything 
else?” 

“Well, not much,” she said. “Ex- 
cept that once in a while a fast back 
can reverse his field and break away. 
At least I suppose he can. That’s 
where you came to the silly part about 
the mother-in-law.” 

I sank a little lower in my chair. 
“Pli be glad to explain the rest of the 
strategy,” I said, “but I’ll need help.” 

“What do you mean, ‘help’?” 

“While I’m explaining it,” I said, 
“I want you to get your cookbooK and 
read me a nice long cake recipe. Any¬ 
thing to keep your mind on what I’m 
talking about.” ## 
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Let’s talk over family problems 

The story of how a teen-age girl learned to deal with her problems, with 
a commentary by Mrs. Jonas E. Salk, professionally qualified social 
worker and wife of the famous doctor who developed the polio vaccine 


“I thought I was a failure” 

As «old «o ROBERT «J. LEVIN 


This case history is drawn from the 
files of one of the 279 member agen- 
cies of the Family Service Association 
of America, in 249 cities. To protect 
the identity of the family involved, ail 
names in the case hâve been changed. 

I ’M Judy Rice, and I’ve just been grad- 
uated from high school. You may 
not think that’s remarkable, but wait 
until I tell you about it. My motlier 
and father are college graduâtes and 
awfully smart. Especially Dad—he’s a 
lawyer. My brother Dick takes after 
Dad, and he’s in law school. 

With a family like mine, naturally 
I wanted to do my best at school. I 
worked hard ail through high school, 
and my grades were satisfactory. But 


as I was starting my senior year, I was 
frightened sick that I’d flunk math or 
French and wouldn’t be graduated. 

My mother, too, worried. Hardly a 
day went by without her saying some- 
thing about my failing. And every 
time my father heard her, he would get 
angry and tell her to stop putting fool- 
ish ideas in my head. 

“If you hâve any brains at ail,’’ he 
kept telling me, “you’ll pass.’’ 

But no matter what he said, I 
couldn't help being afraid. When 
school started, the first three weeks 
were a nightmare. Every morning I'd 
be so nauseous and weak I couldn’t 
get out of bed. If I did manage to get 
to school, I'd feel feverish and faint 
before the day went by, and my teach- 


ers would send me home. After a 
thorough physical examination the 
doctor said he couldn’t find anything to 
account for the symptoms. 

Then Mrs. Luke, our high school’s 
dean of girls, called me to her office 
and asked me to tell her what was 
bothering me. Ail I could say was that 
I just had to finish high school and 
that I couldn’t let anything stop me. 
I guess Mrs. Luke saw that I really 
needed help, and she suggested that I 
go to a Family Service agency and see 
an experienced counselor. 

Mother agreed and took me to the 
agency's office. The truth is, I couldn’t 
hâve gone alone. I could go to school 
and to teach at our church Sunday 
school because they were only a block 
from our house. But for quite a while 
I hadn’t been able to get on a bus or 
trolley and travel alone. I couldn’t 
explain why. I knew it was silly, but 
I’d get shivery and frightened at the 
[To page 60g] 


As Mrs. Salk sees it 


By DONNA L. SALK 



S OME of you may say Judy was 
“lucky” that her high schools dean 
of girls referred her to a family coun- 
seling agency. But such help shouldn’t 
be a matter of luck. I’d like to make the 
point that school staffs and parents 
should make it their business to know 
whenever counseling is available in a 
community. 

Others may protest that “Judy isn’t 
typical of teen-agers.” Maybe not, on 
the whole, because Judy was more 
frightened and less able to do justice 
to herself than most young people. But 
the feelings that Judy had are présent 
to some degree in ail youngsters pass- 
ing from childhood to adulthood. Teen- 
agers feel bewildered because they are 
torn between wanting to be inde- 
pendent and wanting to lean on com- 
forting authority. 

We hear mucli discussion of “the 
teen-age problem." Parents are con- 
cerned about adolescents' habits, stand¬ 
ards, and group behavior. Their dress- 


ing alike, hairdos and haircuts, lan- 
guage, and general uniformity bother 
many of us. But we should remember 
that most of us conform pretty regu- 
larly—in our activities as well as in 
our way of dressing and behavior— 
to the patterns of our own particular 
groups. Why do we take it for granted 
that “on us it looks good” and on our 
children it’s appalling ? 

A young person has to taste being 
“like’’ before he can test out his abil- 
ity to be “unlike’’ everyone else and 
then décidé how much he wishes to 
conform. True independence of thought 
and action stems from security and 
expérience. 

The part that parents play in help- 
ing a child grow toward maturity 
can’t, I’m convinced, be overestimated. 
We are not only models: we repre- 
sent society itself. Our influence 
doesn’t suddenly stop, and so I think 
we hâve to accept our importance to 
our children as a continuing fact over 


ail their growing years. I say this 
because I think mothers and fathers 
sometimes feel that the judgments that 
count with teen-agers are those of 
other youngsters and other adults— 
and that parents’ opinions exist only 
to be combated. On the contrary. Our 
ideas are often so vivid that, as our 
teen-agers strive toward independent 
thinking, they oppose them for that 
very reason. 

Often it’s a délicate matter to know 
when and when not to render opin¬ 
ions—say, about our children’s friends. 
I’m sure that each situation has to 
be met on its own merits. And I sup¬ 
pose that one can only generalize and 
say that honesty, accompanied by as 
much objectivity as we can muster, is 
still the best policy. 

Sometimes parents are plain prej- 
udiced about a matter, but I suspect 
that youngsters can accept such a 
viewpoint if we’re forthright about 
admitting the préjudice. It’s when we 
use dragged-in reasons to justify our 
feelings and reinforce our blusterings 
that teen-agers in turn get stubborn. 

You see, I’m inclined to think that 
teen-agers are sensible enough not to 
be devastated even by différences of 
opinion between their parents — pro- 
vided the parents actually do differ in 
their views and are not subtly using a 
[To page 60h] 
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EVERYWOMAN'S FAMILY CIRCLE 




IF \0U CiREVV YOUR O WN 

VEGETABLE Salad 


YOU'D WANT X IT TO BE AS 
PERFECT AS , 

’Bel-air 



Do you love your salads in October as you did in May? 
Or do you yeam for brand-new salad ideas? If you’re 
willing to experiment, you can satisfy that yearning with 
salads of Bel-air Frozen Vegetables. Their many possible 
combinations and the really interesting things you can 
do with them provide salad-after-salad variety and mar- 
velous new tastes. (An optional rule-of-thumb is to cook 
the vegetables you prefer cooked, serve uncooked those 
you like better uncooked. To discover new préférences 
you might try some taste tests.) 

To start you out we hâve mixed vegetables, broccoli 
spears, cauliflower, peas, and asparagus. But they’re just 


the beginning. There are lots of others for you to exper¬ 
iment with and taste test also. 

We experimented hère at Bel-air—marinating our 
vegetables in oil and wine after cooking and cooling 
them; and adding things like nuts (salted or unsalted), 
capers, crumbled bacon, chunks of ham, cheeses (sharp 
or mild, grated or in lumps), pimientos. 

Select what pleases you from these suggestions (or 
make additions of your own), and add them to your 
vegetables. Serve the combination atop your favorite 
variety of lettuce, and hâve a lovely time eating. We’ll 
be thinking of you. 


Over 40 Bel-air frozen foods and juices proudly featured at SAFEWAY 
















THESE FANCIES 


Here are three luscious fame-winners, with no 


skimping on ingrédients, no short cuts in making. 


but, oh — how they're worth the fussing! 



LEMON QUEEN’S CAKE 
Bake at 375° for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Makes 1 eight-inch triple-layer cake 
Y\ cup butter or margarine 
1 cup sugar 

2Y cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon sait 
1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 egg whites 
Lemon filling 
Lemon butter cream 
1 cup canned flaked coconut 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1. Cream butter or margarine until 
soft in large bowl ; slowly cream 
in Y CU P of the sugar. 

2. Sift flour, baking powder, and 
sait; add alternately with milk, 
blending well; add vanilla. 

3. Beat egg whites until foamy in 
medium-size bowl; beat in re- 
maining *4 cup sugar, 1 table¬ 
spoon at a time, until meringue 
stands in soft peaks: foîd into 
cake batter ; divide among 3 
greased 8-inch layer-cake pans. 

4. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 
20 to 25 minutes, or until firm 
in center. 

5. Cool completely; put together 
with lemon filling: frost with 
lemon butter cream ; sprinkle 
with coconut flavored with lemon 
juice (just mix them together). 

Lemon Filling —Mix }i cup sug¬ 
ar, 3 tablespoons cornstarch, and 
teaspoon sait in top of double boiler ; 
slowly stir in 1 cup water and )4 
cup lemon juice; cook over direct 
heat, stirring constantly, until mix¬ 
ture thickens and boils 3 minutes. 
Blend about cup mixture into 4 
beaten egg yolks ; stir back into mix¬ 
ture; cook over boiling water, stir¬ 
ring constantly. 3 minutes; chill. 
Lemon Butter Cream — Blend 1 
cup 10X sugar into 4 tablespoons 
softened butter or margarine ; beat 
in 1 egg, 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind, l /i teaspoon vanilla, and about 
2 cups additional 10X sugar. 
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GO TO A PARTY 


S KY’S the limit for eggs, chocolaté, butter, and cream. 

And compliments will fly sky-high from those who 
sample your créations. Birthday coming up? Bake this 
coconut-showered three-tier lemon queen’s cake (opposite 
page) for the party. Each feather-light layer sports a filling 
just lemony enough to complément its creamy frosting. 
Even the coconut is lemon-flavored—a spécial trick you’ll 


find in the recipe. . . . Our most divine chocolaté pie 
(below, right) has triple chocolaté flavor—in its crisp crust, 
délectable filling, and cream topping. . . . And for morning 
Kaffeeklatsch with the girls, try your hand with these 
DANISH almond puffs (bottom). They’re the most marvel- 
ous eating imaginable, so be ready for recipe requests. Easy- 
to-clip recipes are here. 



MOST DIVINE 
CHOCOLATE PIE 


Makes one 9-inch pie 
1 envelope unflavored gelatin 
% cup sugar (for filling) 

Y teaspoon sait 

Y teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup milk 

3 egg yolks, beaten 
3 squares unsweetened choco¬ 
laté 

y 2 teaspoon vanilla 
3 egg whites 

y teaspoon cream of tartar 

Y cup sugar (for meringue) 

2 cups cream for whipping 
1 baked 9-inch chocolaté 

SHELL 

Yi square semisweet chocolaté 


1. Mix gelatin, Y cup sugar, sait, 
and cinnamon in heavy sauce- 
pan; blend in milk and beaten 
egg yolks ; add unsweetened 
chocolaté. 

2. Heat slowly, stirring constantly, 


until chocolaté is melted and 
mixture slightly thickened (do 
not boil) ; add vanilla; pour into 
bowl; cool till mixture mounds. 

3. Beat egg whites with cream of 
tartar until foamy in large bowl ; 
beat in Y cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon at a time, until meringue 
stands in stifif peaks. 

4. Beat cooled chocolaté mixture 
until smooth; gradually fold into 
meringue; fold in 1 cup cream 
whipped until stiff ; pour into 
baked chocolaté shell; chill. 

5. When firm, top with remaining 
1 cup cream, whipped; sprinkle 
with semisweet chocolaté, grated. 

Chocolaté Shell — Cut Ys cup 
shortening into 1 cup sifted flour 
and Y teaspoon sait in bowl; add 
Yi square semisweet chocolaté, 
grated; sprinkle 2 tablespoons wa- 
ter over; mix lightly just until 
dough holds together. Roll out and 
line a 9-inch pie plate. Bake in hot 
oven (400°) about 12 minutes. 


DANISH ALMOND PUFFS 
Bake at 450° for 10 minutes. 
Makes 16 pas tries 
6 tablespoons sifted flour 
iy cups (3 sticks) butter or 
margarine 

1 cup milk 

Y cup sugar (for dough) 

2 packages active dry yeast 
Or: 1 cake compressed 

yeast 

Y cup warm water 
2 eggs (for dough) 

4 cups sifted flour 

Y teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup almonds, ground 
Yt cup sugar (for filling) 

1 egg (for filling) 


Blend 6 tablespoons flour into 
butter or margarine : roll out be- 
tween sheets of waxed paper to 
rectangle, 12x6; chill for Step 4. 
Scald milk with Y cup mgar in 
saucepan; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in warm water in 


large bowl (cool to lukewarm for 
compressed yeast) ; stir in milk 
mixture and 2 beaten eggs; beat 
in 2 cups flour and nutmeg until 
smooth ; beat in remaining 2 
cups flour to form a stifif dough. 

4. Knead on floured board about 5 
minutes; roll out to a 14-inch 
square; peel waxed paper from 
butter layer; place on half the 
dough ; fold over ; seal edges ; roll 
out again ; fold in thirds to make 
3 layers; roll out and fold in 
thirds 2 more times ; chill dough. 

5. Roll out again to a 16-inch 
square; cut into 16 four-inch 
squares ; top each with a tea- 
spoonful of almonds, sugar, and 
egg mixed together ; fold corner 
points to center ; pinch to seal. 

6. Let rise on cooky sheets at room 
température 30 minutes, or until 
light; chill 20 minutes; pinch to 
seal points again. 

7. Bake in very hot oven (450°) 
10 minutes, or until golden. ## 


2 . 
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"\Àfoulàn!t" 
you Jcnow ii's from 

SAFEWAY 


• When the steak that cornes to dinner tastes like this one ... drool-y tender and juicy, 
extra BIG with flavor... likely it’s from Safeway ! You’d be right to judge this even knowing 
Safeway méats just by réputation. For Safeway over the years has made a specialty of selling satisfying méats- 

méats that please time after time like no others can! In steak or pot roast from Safeway (or any eut, you name it 
you get a wonderful consistency of eating quality along with money-saving priées Safeway is famous for. 

This takes some doing by Safeway méat experts. And it also 
makes possible our guarantee: On each méat purchase 
you must be pleased or Safeway refunds your money ! 


Look for this (S) on Safeway’s own brands 
... finest quality for less money 



"I thought I was a failure" 

From page 60b 

thought of being in the city by myself. 

My father had been insisting that 
this was nonsense and that I could if 
I tried. So one day I forced myself 
to wait for a bus. When it came, I 
found my feet glued to the sidewalk. 
The driver shouted at me to get in, 
but instead I ran home crying. 

A S I sat in Mrs. Hale’s office—she’s 
i the counselor at the Family Service 
agency—I kept my head down be- 
cause I couldn’t meet her eyes. She 
was kind and spoke gently, asking me 
friendly questions to encourage me to 
talk. But I couldn’t. I felt exactly as 
I did with the girls—and especially 
the boys—at school. I was afraid that 
if I said anything, I’d show that I 
wasn’t very bright. So I sat like a 
bump on a log, not daring to answer 
Mrs. Hale’s questions with much more 
than yes, no, and maybe. 

However, by the time I left her 
office, I felt that she liked me. I was 
sure that she wouldn’t try to tell me 
what to think, as Mother usually did, 
and she wouldn’t criticize me, the way 
my father did. Neither would she, like 
a teacher, give me tests and grades; 
nor, like sonie of my schoolmates, com¬ 
pare my clothes with the other girls’. 
Mrs. Haie had made me feel I was im¬ 
portant and that what / thought mat- 
tered. I wanted to see her again. 

Altogether I met her every week 
for nine months. It wasn’t easy in 
the beginning. Mrs. Haie would ask 
me what I thought about different 
subjects, and I’d tell her what my 
mother and father thought. But I 
couldn’t tell her what I thought be- 
cause I really and truly didn’t know. 

I remember once we talked about 
whether it was ail right for my father 
to wear sport shorts when he was out 
front cutting the lawn. Mother said 
it was disgraceful, while Dad insisted 
that he’d be darned if he’d wear slacks 
when he was working in the hot sun. 

“What do y ou think, Judy?” asked 
Mrs. Haie, smiling. 

I hesitated. “I’m not sure,’’ I finally 
said. “Do y ou think it’s ail right ?” 

“Well, I do hâve an opinion on the 
subject,” she replied, “and in a mo¬ 
ment I’U tell you what it is. Right 
now, though, I wish you’d make up 
your own mind. I know that isn’t easy 
for a person who is thoughtful and 
can see two sides to a question. But 
nevertheless, and irrespective of other 
opinions, we must hâve the strength 
and courage to make up our own 
minds. Well, Judy. do you think it’s 
right or wrong for your father to 
wear shorts when he’s mowing the 
grass ?” 


I sat there a while before I an- 
swered. “I don’t think there’s anything 
really wrong with it. Is there?” 

“I don’t believe there is,” replied 
Mrs. Haie. “But I vvant to hear why 
you think it’s okay.” 

I don’t know where the words came 
from, but I heard myself say: “Be- 
cause I think my father looks super 
in shorts or a bathing suit!” 

Mrs. Haie smiled. “Good for you!” 
she said. “This time you’ve made up 
your own mind.” 

I T’S a little thing, I know, and it 
might not seem much to other peo- 
ple. But at the time it meant a great 
deal to me. In the weeks that followed, 
I struggled to think more for myself. 
I began to notice how many strong 
opinions Mother and Dad had, and 
how often they didn’t agréé. Most im¬ 
portant of ail, I realized I didn’t hâve 
to be in the middle and in a muddle. 
I wasn’t a child—I could corne to my 
own conclusions. 

I began also to hâve some faith in 
my own abilities. I had always en- 
joyed drawing, and when Mrs. Haie 
suggested that I enroll in an art class, 
I was pleased. But the class was quite 
far from our home, and I was afraid 
to go alone. Besides, I was sure my 
father wouldn’t pay the fee. 

To my astonishment and delight, my 
dad didn’t object. Of course, it would 
hâve been wonderful if he had en- 
couraged me, but that isn’t his way. 
He was willing to pay the fee, and 
that meant a lot to me. Mother had to 
take me a few times, but then I was 
willing to go alone. As a matter of fact 
I didn’t realize I’d taken the bus by 
myself until I was getting off ! 

Other changes were also taking 
place. I had been teaching Sunday 
school for over a year when our min- 
ister complimented me on my improve- 
ment in handling 
my pupils. He asked 
me whether I was 
planning to become 
a teacher. 

When I told this 
to Mrs. Haie, I ad- 
mitted that I had 
always wanted to 
teach but had nev- 
er seriously consid- 
ered it because I 
was afraid I 
wouldn’t be able to 
manage the chil- 
dren in a regular 
school. 

Shortly before 
graduation I told 
my parents I’d like 
to take a teacher- 
training course. 

Mother promptly 
answered that she 


didn’t think it was a good idea. My 
father said angrily that my mother 
was trying to keep me in diapers. 

They argued for the next 20 min¬ 
utes and almost forgot about me. As 
I listened, I realized how determined 
each was to be right. It seemed to me 
that Mother expected too little of me. 
and Dad too much. I needed to find 
out what I could do by myself, and I 
decided to look for an after-school job 
taking care of children. 

A S I told Mrs. Haie at our weekly 
! meeting, I failed miserably in my 
first attempts. I made a sad impres¬ 
sion at interviews, expressing myself 
poorly, because I was panic-struck at 
being asked questions. 

“It’s the way I used to be,” I said 
unhappily. “What’s wrong with me?” 

“Judy,” Mrs. Haie replied quietly, 
“when you took the bus to these places, 
did you go alone ?” 

“Of course,” I said. “I always travel 
alone now.” 

“Who tells you what clothes to 
wear now?” 

“I choose them myself.” 

“Did anyone tell you to apply for 
a job?” 

“No,” I answered, “I looked through 
the want ads by myself.” 

Then Mrs. Haie did something sur- 
prising: She handed me her pocket 
mirror and told me to look at myself. 

“You look very much the young 
lady,” Mrs. Haie said. “You hold your 
head high, speak with a firm voice, and 
hâve something to say.” 

“Except when I apply for a job,” I 
added. 

“None of us can learn without mak- 
ing some mistakes,” Mrs. Haie replied. 
“Judy, the important thing is that 
you’re going alone to try for the job 
y ou want.” 

As I went down in the elevator, 
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Mrs. Hale’s words echoed in my ears, 
and I wanted to burst out singing. 
Outside on the Street I bought the 
evening newspaper; as I waited for 
the bus, I checked the ads. Suddenly 
I thought of the hundreds who had 
done the same thing and found jobs. 
And a voice vvithin nie said, “You can 
make it, too, Judy Rice.’’ ## 


As Mrs. Salk sees it 

From page 60b 

situation to fight out their private emo- 
tional battles. Parental tugs of war 
throw a Judy off balance, and her 
divided loyalties prevent her from 
making decisions of her own. 

This brings up the entire question 
of liniits and authority. Judy, likè ail 
teen-agers, still needs the security of 


knowing the ground ruies. But there is 
a large différence between parents’ 
firmly setting limits, when these are 
necessary, and exerting pressure for 
the sake of establishing power. I think 
youngsters react with relief to limits 
and with resentment to pressure. They 
haven’t weapons with which to fight 
“adult unfairness.’’ 

D ONT you agréé, in Judy’s case, 
that her parents were inclined to 
impose their own points of view on 
their daughter ? Thev hadn’t been 
able to think through whether or not 
these attitudes were sensible for their 
child ; to see her side of it, they needed 
some help. In this case the help came 
through Judy, through her becoming 
able to see her mother and father as 
people—apart from herself—with hu- 
man strengths and weaknesses. The 
change in her, I am sure, gratified 
her parents ; and it helped them to 


treat her in a healthier way than they 
had up to then. 

It’s sometimes hard for mothers and 
fathers to acknowledge that their chil- 
dren’s personalities are not carbon 
copies of their parents’. It’s sometimes 
hard, too, to live with teen-agers as 
they throw off our ideas and acquire 
their own. But it’s also hard for the 
teen-ager to view himself as an in- 
dependent-person-in-the-making. He's 
often not quite sure what he is or 
whether it’s ail right to try his wings. 

In this period what counts above 
ail else, I think, is our never-failing 
interest, our support and encourage¬ 
ment, and our provision of stop lights. 
When we see danger signais and set 
limits, we help our boys and girls 
feel secure : they can grow to maturity 
knowing that we do not expect them 
to shoulder total responsibility for 
themselves until time has made it pos¬ 
sible for them to assume it. ## 



TWO FALL FAVORITES BAKED 
IN A PIE! 

PUMPKIN 
NUT PIE 

Chopped nut méats in the pie crust! 
And trust that crust to turn out 
flaky-light when you make it with 
KITCHEN CRAFT, the flour that’s 
milled exclusively for home baking. 


PIE CRUST: 

Cut 1/3 cup shortening into 1 cup sifted 
Kitchen Craft Flour until particles are the 
size of coarse corn meal. Add % c. chopped 
nut méats. Add about 3 tbsp. cold water, a 
few drops at a time; mix with a fork only 
enough to dampen flour evenly. Press gently 
into a bail. Roll out to Ve inch thickness on 
lightly floured surface. Fit into pie plate; trim 
and flûte edge. Bake in hot (450° F) oven 
about 12 minutes, until golden brown. 


Use Kitchen Craft Pancake Mix, too- 

and note the extra flavor, the lovely light- 
ness your pancakes hâve. Sweet cream 
buttermilk in the mix does that! 

And Kitchen Craft Corn Meal — ground 
from finest quality water-washed corn. 
Combread, fried apples and pork sausages 
make a mémorable Sunday breakfast! 


FILLING: 

11/4 cups sugar ’/j tsp. ground ginger 

3 tbsps. corn stareh ’/j tsp. sait 

3 tbsps. Kitchen Craft 2 cups mille 

Flour 3 eggs, separated 

2 cups canned or 
cooked pumpkin 
Combine 1 cup of the sugar with the other 
dry ingrédients in top of double boiler. Com¬ 
bine slightly beaten egg yolks, milk and 
pumpkin. Add gradually to first mixture, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook over hot water (about 
15 minutes); stir frequently. Cool. Beat egg 
whites until they hold soft peaks; add re- 
maining sugar and beat until stiff. Fold into 
pumpkin mixture. Fill baked pie shell. Gar- 
nish with nuts. 


Sign of Safeway 
guaranteed producis 


Kitchen 

Craft 

ÜS FLOUR 









The world of teen-agers 

From page 58 

glances of a girl friend. And the girl 
must push herself away. 

Instinctively and deeply she wants 
and needs most to turn to a man to 
grow away from her old need for a 
woman. She is alniost 11—or between 
12 and 15. Boys her own âge are 
slower growers than she. Smaller. Girl- 
shy. Older boys are more interesting to 
her. As one 13-year-old girl put it, 
“I crave men around 17.” 

As a cover-up she may now scorn 
ail boys. Or she may turn young 
huntress or pseudo temptress — phon- 
ing boys, making advances. By 14 or so 
she begins to make conquests. And so 
parents worry : “Where will this lead ?” 

Actually and secretly she most 
dearly wishes she might turn to Father 
to tide her through her uncertain steer- 
ing into opposite-sex relationships. But 
often she feels uncomfortable about 
availing herself of his help. 

In other words the revoit we see 
against the family—against Mother in 
particülar—is in reality a signal to 
us that our boys and girls are growing 
up. Furthermore it is a call to help 
them find healthy ways of getting rid 
of their dependency on us. 

And help them we can. 

CAN YOU TARE IT, PARENTS? 

THESE youngsters still need adults to 
dépend on. But they need also to take 
steps toward their own independence. 
How can you help them gain a feeling 
of growing independence without sanc-, 
tioning their running wild? 

Can you stand their sneers? Can you, 
at least some of the time, feel tolérance 
for the disdainful bored patience with 
which your daughter says “Yes in- 
deed, Moth—er !,” as if you were lower 
than a worm and knew absolutely 
nothing ? Can you, at least some of the 
time, put up with your son’s apparent 
deafness as he goes on paging the 
comics and chewing gum? 

Says young Gertrude to her mother, 
“You expect me to say ‘Yes, Your 
Majesty’ to everything you think. 
Well, I, too, hâve thoughts of my own, 
and they’re modem, and they do hâve 
sense. You make me feel like gritting 
at you. A nice sturdy grit.” 

“It’s rough, feeling bossed. I know 
it makes you angry at me,” Gertrude’s 
mother says, accepting Gertrude’s 
feelings. 

“Oh, misery to the sympathy !” Ger¬ 
trude snaps back. 

But miraculously she whisks to the 
broom closet, grabs a dustcloth, and 
voluntarily sails into a job. 

Thinks Gertrude’s mother: “Time 
was when I would hâve bitten ofï her 
head. But now I see that if she can say 
out her revoit straight to me. she won’t 
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hâve to act it out wildly ail over the 
place.” 

Gertrude’s mother knew, however, 
that peace would not prevail forever 
after. Such feelings as her daughter’s 
naturally need to keep coming out. But 
she knew also that if they could be 
channeled without more resentment’s 
accumulating, then their intensity would 
lessen so that they would not hâve to 
corne out in sexual exploits or in other 
delinquent acts that a youngster feels 
will hurt his parents more than anyone 
else. 

If you can accept your youngsters’ 
grievances against you some of the 
time — difficult though that is —they 


won’t feel so pushed into throwing you 
over ail of the time. They won’t feel 
that they must get back at you harder 
for adding to their list of injuries by 
your failure to understand. 

You’re bound to be provoked at mo¬ 
ments. But perhaps if you recognize 
the turmoil these youngsters are going 
through to emancipate themselves, 
you’ll hâve enough moments of accept¬ 
ance in which you can let them see 
that they still hâve you as home base. 

Remember, it’s natural for them to 
run you down as a step toward éman¬ 
cipation. Perhaps then you won’t feel 
so touchy when they do. If some days 
your daughter is like a witch, and your 
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Compares prices-Exposes startling 
PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES . 

Learn revealing facts about High Vitamin 
Prices... Discover how you can save on your 
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"Remedies and Rackets,” a new book 
by James Cook,* exposing the truth 
about patent medicine practices, reveals 
startling facts in frank, authoritative 
reporting. 

Perhaps one of the most shocking 
révélations, in the chapter titled "Vita¬ 
mins and Voodoo,” deals with the ex- 
tremely wide variance of Vitamin and 
Vitamin-Mineral combination prices. 


"Actually, any particülar vitamin bot- 
tled under one label is, for ail practical 
and therapeutic purposes, the same as 
it is when bottled under another label. 
As a matter of fact, most of the vitamin 
concentrâtes consumed in our country 
are produced by only a few companies. 

“The list of ingrédients in a vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always dépend upon to be cor¬ 
rect. Any company which fails to label 
the bottle with the exact formula and 
amount (or unit strength) of each in¬ 
grédient risks a seizure by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is enlighten- 
ing to pick up a few vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif¬ 


ferent companies for the same vitamin 
compounds." 

These three paragraphs - only part of 
the complété vitamin story—hold the key 
to sound vitamin buying habits. The 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog points up these 
price différences. 

Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson 
Vitamin savings: a very popular multi- 
vitamin and minerai formula (sold na- 
tionally for $19.50 by door to door sales- 
men) is sold for only $5.95 through the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog, under the trade 
name of VitazetS; here’s another-a well 
known high potency B complex formula 
with Vitamin C and minerais nationally 
advertised at $5.95 per hundred... only 
$2.25 DIRECT from the Hudson Catalog. 

These are only two examples-why not 
check AU. the values-write for the 
Catalog and show it to your doctor if you 
like-but, discover for yourself why 
HUDSON has become a DIRECT source 
for Vitamins throughout the Nation. No 
salesmen will call. AH Hudson Vitamin 
Products are sold with a complété 
money-back guarantee. 

HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 

Il West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Dept. M-662 
sejnaiMhis coupon today! »Published by W. W. Norton A. Co„ Inc 

Hudson Vitamin Products, Inc. Dept. M-662 
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This is new 


... luscious new Dream Whip is 


low in cost, low in calories-only 17 per serving. Cornes in 
a box, stays fresh on your shelf, needs no réfrigération. 
You can fix Dream Whip any time,too— 
won’t wilt, won’t separate,keeps for days. 

Keep Dream Whip handy on your shelf 
and enjoy light and gay desserts every day. 




This is DREAM WHIP 



Light and lovely Dream Whip makes your pies and puddings Cherry Dream Cake is the easiest dessert ever ! Simply layers of 

twice as fancy. Stays fresh in the refrigerator, too. sponge cake... chopped cherries... luscious new Dream Whip. 



Snowy Pears —with Jell-O. Pear halves ... soft Jell-0 gelatin 
spooned on.. .and new Dream Whip. Calories? Hardly any. 


Dream Whip on auything costs so little. Like on 
gingerbread. Heap it high—the budget can take it. 
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son like an infant, and if other days 
thèy’re both angels— be glad of the 
latter. 

Do you respect différences of opinion? 

Do you tumble into the pitfall of think- 
ing, “Oh that kid ! He knows nothing 
from nothing !” Or do you try to help 
him gain a sense of freedom through 
respecting différences, even if you don’t 
agréé ? 

Don’t make pronouncements as if 
there were just no other side to a ques¬ 
tion. “My father never talks with me— 
he lectures,” one boy said. 

Try discussing ideas with your boys 
and girls as you would with another 
grownup. About football, an élection, 
whether a Street in town should be 
widened. About newspaper items. Not 
just about how they should behave. 
Are you a constant criticizer? Criticism 
cuts a person down. Your boys and 
girls need building ùp. Tell them when 
things need doing. But don’t harp and 
carp “You haven't done it....” Instead 
tell them again what has to be done. 
And appreciate it plenty whenever they 
do anything well. 

Are you a constant suggester? “I build 

a model jet,” says Bill, “and ail I 
hear is, I should hâve done this or that 
some better way. ... I write a compo¬ 
sition. It needs this. It needs that. . . .” 

Constant suggestions, even if in- 
tended to be helpful, take the tools of 
initiative and independence out of a 
youngster’s hands. 

How about "taking responsibility"? He 

needs respônsibilities, and he has them 
in relationships with children his 
own âge at school. You will help him 
if you are interested in these and en¬ 
courage his carrying them through. 
But as far as home is concerned, it is 
often a mistake to think that “taking 
responsibility” means taking on adult 
chores. 

Many times so much conflict génér¬ 
âtes over such chores that “taking re¬ 
sponsibility” degenerates into waging 
battles. Instead of a youngster’s feel- 
ing that he can carry out things on his 
own, he too often feels he is merely 
following orders about things for 
which someone else is actually re- 
sponsible. 

“Wash the car for Dad. Empty the 
garbage for Mother. Burn the stuff in 
the incinerator. Then Mom takes it in¬ 
to her head that, as long as I’m burn- 
ing, I should haul out more and more. 
So I keep running back and forth. And 
nobody even says ‘Thanks !’ ” 

Doing what one chooses and wants 
to do, that’s something different. Like 
wanting to fix and pack a picnic lunch 
from start to finish. Like taking over 
trimming the Christmas tree. Like 
planning and marketing and cooking 
an entire meal — rather than peeling 
potatoes because it’s a chore Mother 
detests. 

Doing things together and having 
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fun doing them—that's also different. 
Mother and daughter preparing for a 
party. Father and son setting out new 
plants. “Want to give me a hand?” is 
a good opener. But let your child hâve 
the privilège of saying “No.” Or of 
petering out on the job. (This last is 
characteristic ! ) When you actually 
need him to take over something for 
your sake, say so. Don’t make it seem 
as if it's for his sake. 

Do you make bis choices? “Don’t you 
know, Mother, that slacks hâve to fit 
better over the rear and around the 
waist than you’re used to ? I wish you’d 
let me pick them out,” says daughter. 

Choices are independence-makers. 



So let them corne whenever possible. 
Choosing clothes. Choosing friends. 
Choosing how to spend one’s money. 

Your opinions, yes. But not your 
impositions. Unless you feel that some¬ 
thing is radically wrong. Then be def- 
inite about it. You can say, “That boy 
isn’t the sort of person for you to go 
with,” and give your well-considered 
reasons. You owe your youngster 
your opinions. And he’ll listen to them 
without feeling eut down to size if they 
corne importantly on really necessary 
occasions and if in other ways he has 
chances to feel “big.” 

As for friends — be friendly. Be in¬ 
terested. But be a parent, not another 
child. 

GOING UNSTEADY 

Zita vividly describes the boy-girl con¬ 
tacts that are typical forerunners of 
more openly avowed interest. “Boys !” 
she scoffs. “One minute they hit at you. 
The next minute they want to do fa- 
miliarities. They try to get on the back 
of your bike, or they walk along as if 
they’re not noticing you, and suddenly 
out cornes a hand and kind of kicks you 
in the ribs. And they chase you in the 
yard and make grabs at your hair. So 
we girls try to get even. We try to get 
back at them by squirting oranges in 
their face or by taking their papers 
and hiding them. Or we call, ‘Ronny- 


conny, where’s your little skirty, hon- 
ey?’ . . . We’re ail at the teasing âge, 

I guess.” 

It may seem a mile, but it is actually 
only inches between this and “going 
steady.” Not so many years ago going 
steady was most bothersome to par¬ 
ents of mid-teen-agers, but nowadays 
it may strike much earlier. By 13 
many a child protests, “I got over that 
business long ago.” 

Boys and girls in different communi- 
ties, schools, and crowds differ about 
when going steady starts and what 
it means. “In my room,” a sixth-grade 
teacher reports, “ail my little 11-year- 
olds feel terrible if they’re not going 
steady. One of them came in yesterday 
with a relieved grin. ‘My mother’s 
finally given me permission to go 
steady,’ she said. 

“To my pupils, going steady simply 
means that a boy gives a girl a five- 
and-dime-store ring to wear on her 
identification necklace, that they hâve 
each other for partners at square danc¬ 
ing, and that they write each other 
notes like ‘I love vou, Ruthv—you’re a 
doll !’ 

“But misery cornes when they go uti- 
steady. And that’s always happening. 
Some girl is always jilting some boy 
or the other way round. And then the 
notes may change to: ‘Why did you 
leave me ? I hope one day you will hâve 

II children, and they’ll ail run away 
and leave you—every single one.’ ” 

Some boys and girls go steady for 
two weeks : some, for two months. 
Some girls go steady with several boys 
ail at one time. “ï’ve got to be sure of 
one at least . . . you’ve got to hâve 
somebody to fall back on, you know.” 

But as girls shoot up in height, and 
their figures get womanly, and as boys 
their own âge lag behind—as they nor- 
mally do between 11 to 12 and 15—the 
going ««steady increases. Girls want 
no more of such “little shrimps,” 
“squares,” or “dumps.” 

Miraculously, so it seems, as the girl 
becomes more mature-looking, “older” 
boys may appear on the scene. Many 
times the boys are the very ones who 
were once scorned by other girls their 
own âge. By now they hâve grown 
enough in size, but not enough in self- 
confidence, to seek out girls of their 
own âge. For the présent they turn 
with adoring crushes either to older 
motherly girls who comfort them and 
yet make them feel safely distant, or 
to younger ones whose adulation will 
salve their sore egos. 

Now the day dawns for Mother to 
worry and for heartaches to hatch. 

When Shirley was 11 and in the 
sixth grade, she had gone steady with 
her fellow sixth-grader, 11-year-old 
Morton. Then had corne that period of 
superiority and séparation. “Even 
though Morton’s a wonderful boy,” 
said Shirley’s mother, “she daims he’s 
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an impossible infant. In fact, she seems 
to be ‘off’ boys in general.” 

But when Shirley was 14, along 
came long, ta.ll, gangly Ralph. Very 
polite. Very proper. Very well-man- 
nered. Smooth, as they say. But nice. 
“Her father and I looked at each other 
and wondered whether a boy of 16 
wasn’t too old and too sophisticated,” 
added Shirley’s mother. “But they 
dated. He took her to parties. Called 
by and played badminton with her. 
Walked her around the corner on soda 
dates. Held hands with her, swinging 
arms in time to their gay canter up the 
front steps. And time went by.” 

As for Morton—one night he came 
round to visit. He was catching up, 
growing fast. 

“Hi !” from Morton. Shrug from 
Shirley. “Hello”—mumbled in his chin, 
more subdued. Head toss and a very 
cool “Good evening,” and Shirley 
dashed off, rescued by the téléphoné. 
“Oh,” vibrantly, “hello, Ralph !” 

And then suddenly there was no 
more calling. No word from Ralph. He 
was gone. No, she couldn’t call him 
either. (Femininity suddenly Crossing 
the threshold. Her man would need to 
make the advances. This was becom- 
ing important to her.) Tears. Sobs. 
VVhat had happened? 

And then early one Saturday morn- 
ing the téléphoné rang. Mother an- 
swered. Fuzzily: “Yes, yes, who? Oh, 
yes—Ralpliy? Oh, I mean Ralph. Yes, 
just a minute....” And into her daugh- 
ter’s room, identifying her own past 
vaguely but lovingly with her daugh- 
ter’s présent. “Wake up, darling. 
Ralph’s on the phone.” 

And three hours later her girl spar- 
klingly explained, “You know, Daddy, 
Mom — he didn’t call because he 
got the phone privilèges taken away 
from him for three whole weeks 'cause 
he failed math. That just isn’t fair. . ..” 

A few weeks more of wonderful 
dating. And then ? No more. No word. 
No explanations. Blank. Silence. 

Tears. Sobs. Down-flingings onto 
bed. Fiat. Flattened. Sunk. Misérable. 
With everything in the world lost. 

But, as if carrying a prophecy of 
faith to be renewed, the téléphoné once 
more clamored. “Hello. Hello. Oh, yes. 
Hello, Morton ! Why, hello. Mort. Ÿes, 
that would be perfect. Yes, Mort. Next 
Saturday night.” 

What we are saying is this : Parents 
need courage and faith. Somewhere 
along the line there probably will be 
teasing, kissing games, lights turned 
low, silliness. Girls boy-crazy. Boys 
girl-shy. Forwardness. Freshness. 
Hanging back. Ail part of the picture. 
Fragile attempts at contact. Confetti 
streamers thrown across the space that 
séparâtes the sexes, to be replaced in 
good time with what is more durable. 

Meanwhile, on their side, our young- 
sters need us to listen to their dating 
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strains and pains. To advise, if neces- 
sary, but to listen first. “Bill’s a wolf !” 
and so forth and so on. “He scares 
me!” and so forth. “So,” finally, “I 
guess ni double-date for safety.” 

“But,” says Mother, “if I’d jumped 
in with advice before hearing her out, 
she’d hâve fought me like anything.” 

Boys and girls in their early and 
middle teens want to discuss étiquette, 
even though they may turn up their 
nose at it. They need also to hâve it 
made easy for them to find places to go 
to and ways to spend time other than in 
auto and movie. School and church 
events, dancing groups of various 
kinds, beach parties, picnics, skating 
parties, and parties at home ail call for 
adult co-operation. 

“I didn’t like Josh’s party,” Vera ex¬ 
plained. “It got too rough. Some of 
the kids were pushy, silly, jerky. One 
boy was sort of konked—a real weird ! 
The mother was there but not doing 
too well. She didn’t notice things she 
should hâve. 

“When I’m a mother, I’m not going 
to be a kill-joy. I wouldn’t go kazoop 
and bawl people out. That wrecks a 
party, and it’s most embarrassing for 
the one who’s giving it. But I’H notice 
things, 'cause kids feel better when 
there’s someone to notice and see that 
things don’t get ail out of hand. I won’t 
say ‘Cut it out, now !’ unless I hâve 
to. First I’U try to do it easier. I’ll 
pick out the big shot who’s the trouble 
leader, and I’H engage him in conver¬ 
sation and take the interest of the 
others off him. Or 111 suddenly dis¬ 
cover that some of the furniture needs 
to be moved to get more floor space, 
and Fil give the worst ones the most 
responsible jobs. And I’d get rid of 
party-crashers immediately. ‘Good eve¬ 
ning,’ I'd say, ‘but were you invited?’ 
And I’d keep ail annoying little broth- 
ers out of the way.” 

Sometimes the parents of boys and 
girls who are friends get together with 
their youngsters in groups and discuss 
“codes” for nights where dates are per- 
missible, for times to be home, and the 
like. This gives a kind of framework 
on which everyone can rely. And, as 
with anything, codes work better if, in 
the process of making them, feelings 
are aired. 

Important, too, is the door that 
stands informally open to friends. Hot 
dogs to roast, colas in the refrigerator, 
and the warm scent of welcome per- 
vading the air . . . parents available but 
not in the way. 

Growing up, learning to take the first 
steps toward making homes of their 
own. It’s a big job for boys and girls 
to accomplish . . . for mothers and 
fathers to live through ! ## 


This article is adapted from Dr. Doro- 
thy W. Baruch’s latest book “New Ways 
in Sex Education” (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; $4.75). 
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HOW TO 
DRESS AS IF 
MONEY WERE 
NO OBJECT 

“He loves the way we ail look. 
And I’m getting an evening 
‘on the town’ as a reward! In 
fact, he said we can afford a 
lot more evenings out, now 
that I’ve started sewing again. 
Just think—even if I’d been 
able to find a dress as beau- 
tiful and as right for me as 
this one, I’d hâve paid more 
for it than I spent making ail 
three of our outfitsl 
“Of course, he thinks I’m 
pretty smart to be able to sew 
this well. But the truth is, any- 
one can sew practically any- 
thing with those marvelous 
Simplicity Printed Patterns. 
“My girls are already having 
a lot of fun with sewing. 
They’re actually helping me 
with their Holiday party 
dresses. They picked out the 
styles themselves from the big 
Simplicity Catalog. And they 
hâve such defini te ideas about 
fabrics. It won’t be long be- 
fore they’ll be sewing their 
own!” 

“My party dress is Simplicity 
style #3150. Both of my dolls 
weav Simplicity style #3177.” 


WITH 

Simplicity 

SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. INC. 



How to stay fresh and green 

From page 54 

positively in the bathtub. While wait- 
ing for the P.-T.A. program to begin, 
I woulcl press my fingertips together 
to develop that high rounded look, puff 
out my cheeks to ward off nose-to- 
mouth lines, and roll my eyes to bright- 
en and strengthen them, until one day 
the woman next to me leaned over and 
murmured anxiously, “Is everything 
ail right?” The first of each month 
found me hanging around the maga¬ 
zine stands, waiting for the latest news 
flashes on hormone créants. 

When a woman begins to approach 
the “point of no return,” it’s easy for 
her to believe that nobody cares. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth! My research turned up 1,001 
beauty editors and authorities who are 
deeply concerned about my corning 
apart at the seams. They point out that 
there are only six basic différences be- 
tween a young girl and an older wom¬ 
an. Study these, they urge, and you 
may discover it’s your own fault people 
hâve been thinking of you as a mature 
housewife with three children instead 
of as an 18-year-old. 

As I pondered these six points, I 
jotted down a few comments that I 
itope will be helpful to the authorities. 
After ail, the better we understand each 
other, the faster we can roll back the 
years together ! 

HOW TO TELL THE GIRLS FROM THE WOMEN 

CLUE I. Watch her walk. The girl 
springs along with head high and eyes 
sparkling. The woman plods doggedly, 
chin forward and feet fiat. 

The spécial ists don’t seem to know 
where these two are going. I’ll tell 
them. The girl is in a hurry to get to 
the office—she doesn’t want to miss the 
coffee break. The woman is on her way 
to the supermarket—she has forgotten 
her shopping list and has left her car 
in a no-parking zone. As she détours 
the stroller and the older children past 
the dime store, why shouldn’t she keep 
her feet flat on the ground ? 

CLUE II. Watch her sit. While read- 
ing, the girl is a study in perfect poise, 
—legs easiiy crossed, head slightly in- 
clined. The woman hunches her shoul- 
ders, puckers her brows, and squints 
anxiously, looking harried and hurried 
even when reading the newspaper. 

The tinte is 3:25, which rneans 
nothing to the girl, of course. But the 
woman has exactly five minutes to fin¬ 
ish the newspaper before school is out. 
Actually she’ll be better off if she skips 
the society page entirely. Ail those 
people flying off to Jamaica, Palm 
Springs, the Virgin Islands — it’s 
enough to put lines of dissatisfaction 
around the mouth ! 


CLUE III. Watch her carry her hand- 
bag. The girl swings hers blithely. 
The woman hugs hers to her body. 

This tendency to clutch is a sure 
sign of âge, say specialists. They ad- 
vise us not to worry about-that loose 
clasp or about the little shopper at our 
side who is waiting to get her hands 
on Mommy’s lipstick and loose change. 

CLUE IV. Watch her stoop. The girl 
swoops gracefully to retrieve a dropped 
earring. The woman has a tendency to 
bend stiffly and to creak. 

The girl wisely knows this may be 
the only exercise she will get ail day, 
and she wants to make the most of it. 
Perhaps the woman should think of it 
this way—she isn’t picking up the old- 
rnaid cards for the lOth time; she’s 
lubricating her knees. 

CLUE V. Watch the way she makes 
up. The girl holds her compact high 
and peeks into the mirror with a pleased 
smile. The woman peers intently and 
frourns as if unhappy at what she sees. 

Why the frown on the woman ? 
Probably she’s discovered her lipstick 
brush has been used to paint model air- 
planes, and her eye liner has been 
ground to a stub on the blackboard. 

CLUE VI. Watch the way she rises 
from a chair. When the téléphoné rings, 
the girl bounds up, her face radiantly 


olive with youtliful anticipation. The 
woman struggles up reluctantly with 
a push and a grunt. 

They both know who's calling. The 
first one’s call is a dinner invitation 
from Prince Charming, who has just 
flown in on the 5:15. The second one’s 
call may be a complimentary one, too : 
“Congratulations ! You’ve been chosen 
chairman of the school festival.” 

CLUE VII. Observe her “attitude.” 
The girl’s most precious beauty secret 
is her young spirit—a mixture of op- 
timism, exhilaration, and joie de vivre. 
This the mature woman can’t put on 
like foundation créant. It has to be gen- 
erated from the inside. 

I think the specialists mean that we 
should start each day with sparkling 
expectation. Before we tackle the 
breakfasts, the lunch boxes, the dia- 
pers, the house, and the Mothers’ Club 
calling list, we should pause for a mo¬ 
ment and gaze at the woman in the 
mirror. With eyes shining and lips 
parted in a mysterious smile, let us say 
to her, “Something exciting is going to 
happen to you today!” There — don’t 
you feel younger already? (Or do you 
feel, as I often hâve, that the more “ex¬ 
pectant’’ you are, the harder it is for 
you to sparkle early in the morning?) 

I ’D be the last one to debunk the 
beauty editors in their brave crusade 
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\ou said It, teacher... 


IT’S FRENC FFS... 14 to 2 ! 


Parakeets like and need a variety of foods. 
French’s Seed and Biscuit (ail in one package) 



.fondis 


PARAKEET PRODUCTS 

SEED AND BISCUIT • TREAT • CONDITION FOOD 
GRAVEL • TREAT BELL • SPRAY MILLET • CUTTLEBONE 


♦Millet Seed, Canary Seed, Oat Groats, Poppy Seed, 
Torula Yeast, Corn Syrup; Caraway, Niger, Sesame, and Fennel Seeds; 
Bone, Soya Bean Grits, Wheat Germ Meal, and Vitamin B12 Supplément. 




fciscuif 

energy/ 


contain 14* different kinds. Some brands 
provide only two. Guard your bird’s 
health and happiness. Make 
sure he always gets French’s— 
the on/y seed with the Biscuit. 


against Father Time; they mean well. 
But frankly they lost me ’way back 
there! Compare myself with an 18- 
year-old indeed ! Don’t they know that 
it is my long-time association with 
youth itself—front enervating toddlers 
to bouncy teen-agers—that has brought 
me to the brink of prématuré senility? 

By doing a little original thinking 
about the problem, I’ve conte up with 
a sane and practical solution — these 
two simple rules ; 

1. Remove yourself—as far as pos¬ 
sible—from the juvénile crowd. 

2. Cultivate a lot of good old friends. 
You know the kind of old friend I 
ntean-—the friend who has two gray 
hairs for every one of yours, who can 
top your taies of heartburn with de¬ 
scriptions of her hot flashes, who 
wouldn’t dream of smirking at your 
early bedtime (she’s never heard of 
Jack Paar), and who already has two 
heads on her grandmother bracelet. 

I hâve a friend who, you would 
think, could serve the purpose adntir- 
ably. She is two years older than I. 
When I was one and still on baby food, 
she was three and eating ice-cream 
cônes. As I turned an awkward 12, 
she was already 14 and my cross—with 
her lipstick, bra, and silk stockings. 
Then lo ! came the law of compensa¬ 
tions. When she hit 30,1 was a ntere 28, 
and now that she is pushing . . . well, 
anyway, you can see how it would work 
out to my advantage if she weren’t so 
selfish ! But she stubbornly insists that 
those two years don’t matter one bit to 
her—that just being a willowy brunette 
with big brown eyes, a tiptilted nose, 
and a perpétuai sun tan is quite enough. 
Every year on her birthday—to give 
her a laugh—I remind her that she is 
two years older than I. She always 
pats her naturally curly dark hair, 
tightens her leopard-print slacks 
around her 23-inch waistline, and says, 
‘‘But, dear, I look a lot younger.’’ You 
can see how jealous she is. 

I DON’T let that bother me, though, 
because I hâve another friend who 
co-operates ail the way. A visit with 
her is more rejuvenating for me than 
a session with a masseuse. As soon as 
I’m inside her door, she begins to com¬ 
pliment me on my bright eyes and 
clear skin, my figure and my pep, and 
she insists (I’m almost embarrassed to 
repeat this) that just looking at me 
makes her feel positively old. After 
leaving her house. I could cha-cha ail 
the way home. 

Every woman who wants to stay 
young for years and years should for- 
get the beauty specialists and the teen- 
agers and find herself a chum like 
mine. And that reminds me—she’s hav- 
ing a birthday riext month, and I must 
remember to send her some flowers. 
After ail, it isn’t every day that one's 
very best girl friend turns 90 ! ## 
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See how Sta-Puf makes your washables 
softer and fluffier than new! 


Such a lovely family group. Mother, kids... and Sta-Puf! They’re ail pretty 
happy, because anything they wash, anything that ever touches them, is softer, 
fluffier, more comfortable with Sta-Puf® Miracle Rinse. It’s an easy-to-discover 
fact that towels puff up almost double in thickness ... those terry cloth robes 
are fluffier than ever. Diapers and baby things lose their irritating scratchiness. 
And sweaters, blankets, chenilles... every washable regains the soft fluffiness 
that détergents often steal from fabrics. Get Sta-Puf today at your grocer’s, 
for a “softer” life for ail your family! 


Automatic Washer shown is a Norge Dispensomat 
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Hot breads in a hurry 

Fram page 37 


SUPPER CHEDDAR B RAID 

Bread sticks—one of the newest refrigerated 
wonders—make this wonderfully tasty 
cheese bread 

Bake at 375° for 20 to 25 minutes 
Remove contents of 1 package refriger¬ 
ated bread sticks in one piece, follow- 
ing label directions; unroll on lightly 
greased cooky sheet; separate ends of 
sticks, leaving centers (about 54 of 
length) unseparated. Spoon a mixture 
of 1 cup ( 54 pound) grated sharp 
Cheddar cheese, 54 cup chopped ripe 
olives, 2 diced pimientos, and 54 cup 
mayonnaise over centers ; fold ends of 
each bread stick at an angle over fill- 
ing, alternating from side to side, to 
make a braided top. Moisten ends of 
bread sticks ; pinch to hold in place ; 
brush top lightly with milk. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°) 20 to 25 minutes, 
or until filling is melty and bubbly, and 
top is brown. Slice and serve hot. 
Makes 6 servings. 

SPICY DOUGHNUTS 

It's almost magic—the way you can turn 
this sweet-roll favorite into dainty 
frosted doughnuts 

Cut centers from refrigerated cinna- 
mon rolls from 1 package, using a 
doughput cutter, thimble, or métal cap. 
Drop doughnuts and “holes” into about 
a 4-inch depth of hot fat heated to 360° ; 
fry, turning once, 154 minutes to a side, 
or until golden; drain on absorbent 
paper. When cold, top with white frost- 
ing that cornes in the package. Makes 
8 doughnuts and 8 “holes.” 

HONEY-BUN RING 

Buy two packages refrigerated biscuits for this 
golden bubble loaf, then show your Kaffee- 
klatsch girls its easy how-to secret 

Bake at 375° about 25 minutes. 

Makes 1 nine-inch ring 
2 packages refrigerated plain or 
buttermilk biscuits 
% cup (54 stick) butter or mar¬ 
garine 

y cup light brown sugar, firmly 
packed 

y cup honey 

54 cup mixed candied fruit 

1. Cut each biscuit in half with sharp 
knife ; shape into 40 tiny balls. 

2. Melt butter or margarine in small 
saucepan; stir in brown sugar and 
honey; spoon y into a buttered 9- 
inch ring mold ; sprinkle with y the 
candied fruit. (Be sure your ring 
mold is the right size, for in baking, 
syrup bubbles up and over top of 
biscuits.) 

3. Arrange about 13 biscuit balls in 
bottom of mold ; spoon 54 remaining 
butter mixture over; sprinkle with 
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54 remaining fruit; arrange 13 balls 
in second laver; spoon remaining 
butter mixture and fruit over; top 
with remaining balls. 

4. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 25 
minutes, or until golden-brown. 

5. Turn upside down on serving plate: 
let stand 2 minutes, then lift off 
mold ; break apart with 2 forks. 

SURPRISE TURNOVERS 

These little fried pies can be mode with an 
endless variety of fillings. We give three— 
you'll think of others 

Roll each biscuit from 1 package re¬ 
frigerated plain or buttermilk biscuit^ 
into a thin 5-inch round on lightly 
floured pastry cloth or board. Spoon 
1 tablespoon filling (date, prune, and 
sour-cream choices are below) onto 
center of each round; fold dough over 
filling, bringing edges together and 
forming semicircle : seal by pressing 
with a fork. Drop turnovers into 4- 
inch depth of hot fat heated to 375° : 
fry, turning once, 2 to 3 minutes, or 
until golden-brown; drain on absorb¬ 
ent paper. Sprinkle with fine granu- 
lated sugar or with 10X (confection- 
ers’ powdered) sugar; serve warm. 
These little pies freeze well. To reheat, 
place in a very hot oven (450°) for 5 
minutes, or until heated through. 
Makes 10 turnovers. 

Date Filling — Cut 1 package (8 
ounces) pitted dates into small pièces 
with kitchen scissors; place in small 
saucepan with 1 cup orange juice ; cook, 
stirring occasionally, about 10 minutes, 
or until thick ; cool. Makes 10 generous 
tablespoons. 

Prune Filling —Combine 1 jar baby- 
pack strained prunes, 54 cup chopped 
walnuts, 2 teaspoons sugar, and 54 tea- 
spoon grated lemon rind in small bowl. 
Makes 10 tablespoons. 

Sour-cream Filling — Combine }4 
cup dairy sour cream with 2 table¬ 
spoons rasp erry jam, or 2 tablespoons 
apricot jam, or 1 teaspoon sugar and 
J4 teaspoon mace in small bowl. Makes 
10 tablespoons. 

QUICK BISCUIT BREADS 

These little loaves of plain or buttermilk biscuits 
(pietured on page 37) are fastest of ail 
to make, need virtually no shaping 

Poppy-seed Loaf 
Bake at 450° for 12 to 15 minutes 
Remove the 10 biscuits, without sep- 
arating, from 1 package refrigerated 
biscuits and place in lightly greased 
shallow pan. Brush with 1 tablespoon 
melted butter or margarine; sprinkle 
with 1 teaspoon poppy seeds (or cara- 
wav, sesame, or celery seeds). Bake at 
450° for 12 to 15 minutes, or until 
golden; serve hot. 


Whirly Onion Bread 
Bake at 450° about 10 minutes 
Separate the biscuits as you take them 
from 1 package refrigerated biscuits 
and arrange in two rows, with biscuits 
overlapping each other, in lightly 
greased shallow pan; brush with part 
of 2 tablespoons melted butter or mar¬ 
garine. Bake at 450° for 8 to 10 min¬ 
utes, or just until golden. Brush again 
with remaining butter or margarine 
and sprinkle with 1 teaspoon instant 
minced onion ; bake about 54 minute 
longer to toast onion; serve hot. 

Salty Loaf 

Bake at 450° for 12 to 15 minutes 
Remove the 10 biscuits, without sep- 
arating, from 1 package refrigerated 
biscuits and place in lightly greased 
shallow pan. Brush with 1 tablespoon 
melted butter or margarine ; sprinkle 
lightly with seasoned sait, table sait, or 
coarse sait. Bake at 450° for 12 to 15 
minutes, or until golden ; serve hot. 

VEGETABLE PIZZA 

Another "new" that cornes packed with its own 
savory sauce. Try this variation for supper 
with cold cuts, or for lunch with soup 

Bake at 425° for 15 to 20 minutes. 
Makes 1 twelve-mch pissa 
2 cups thinly sliced zucchini 
1 cup thinly sliced carrots 
1 cup thinly sliced cauliflowerets 
1 medium-size onion, thinly 
sliced 

54 cup (54 stick) butter or mar¬ 
garine 

1 package (about 15 ounces) re¬ 
frigerated pizza 
J4 cup grated Parmesan cheese 

1. Saute zucchini, carrots, cauliflower¬ 
ets, and onion in butter or marga¬ 
rine 5 minutes in large frying pan : 
cover; cook over low heat 5 to 10 
minutes longer, or just until vege- 
tables are tender. 

2. While vegetables cook, pat pizza 
dough into a 12-inch pizza pan (or 
shape into a round on a big cooky 
sheet) : spread dough with canned 
sauce from package: with slotted 
spoon, spoon cooked vegetables over 
sauce ; sprinkle with grated Par¬ 
mesan cheese. 

3. Bake in hot oven (425°) 15 to 20 
minutes, or until crust and top are 
browned. 

CARAMEL BANANA SQUARES 

Make this sweet fruit favorite with caramel-nut 
rolls. It's quick and "just like homemade," 
disappears in a hurry 

Bake at 375° for 25 minutes 
Unroll dough from 1 package refriger¬ 
ated caramel-nut rolls ; pat into lightly 
buttered baking pan, 9x9x2; slice 1 or 
2 bananas diagonally and arrange on 
top of dough; sprinkle with brown- 
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Butterscotch Dessert: 
crunchy salted peanuts 
whipped cream 


Vanüla Dessert:—sweet-and-tart 
fruit cocktail spooned on, 




Hurrîed ? Dont be worried... Whip up 

Jell-0 “busy-day” dessert 


No cooking! Just whip Jell-0 Instant 
Pudding—the “Busy-Day” Dessert 
—with fresh cold milk, and there you 
are! A light ’n luscious, wholesome 
treat that the whole family will enjoy. 


Keep several flavors on hand and 
serve Jell-0 Instant Pudding, the 
“Busy-Day” Dessert, often. Some- 
times, just for fun, try one of the 
surprise touches pictured here. 


•with coconut flakes, a slice of rosy peach Chocolaté Dessert: 

crisp sugar wafers 
and marshmallow 
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sugar-nut mixture that cornes in the 
package. Bake in moderate oven 
(375°) 25 minutes, or until golden- 
brown. Serve warm, eut in squares and 
topped with sour or whipped cream. 
Makes 9 squares. 

PIZZA ROLL 

A new way with pizza—baked into a roll 
to slice hot and eat with sauce 

Bake at 375° about 20 minutes 
Unroll pizza dough from 1 package 
(about 15 ounces) refrigerated pizza 
on a lightly greased cooky sheet; roll 
or stretch into a rectangle, 12x8. Brush 
lightly, almost to edge. with sauce that 


cornes in the package (save the rest for 
topping) ; make a row of pound 
chopped sliced salami or bologna 
lengthwise down center third of dough. 
Fold 1 side of dough over méat: top 
with 3 or 4 thin slices of mozzarella 
cheese; fold other side over to make 3 
layers of dough; pinch ail around to 
seal in filling; make deep snips with 
scissors 1 inch apart on top. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°) 15 minutes; lay 
3 or 4 more slices mozzarella cheese on 
top; bake 5 minutes longer, or until 
cheese is melted. Cut roll into quarters ; 
serve hot, topped with remaining sauce 
heated in small saucepan. Makes 4 
servings. # # 


Show-off pot roasts 

From page 35 
CURRIED MOCK DUCK 

Lamb shoulder, boned and tied into a neat roll, 
makes this exotic pot roast 

Makes 6 servings 

1 shoulder of lamb, boned and 

rolled (about 3 pounds) 

2 teaspoons curry powder 
1 tablespoon salad oil 

1 large onion, chopped (1 cup) 

1 cup chopped celery 
1 clove of garlic, sliced 
1 apple, pared. cored, and diced 
)4 cup water 
]4 cup catsup 
1)4 teaspoons sait 

1. Rub lamb well with curry powder; 
brown in salad oil in large heavy 
kettle or Dutch oven; remove and 
set aside for Step 3. 

2. Saute onion, celery, and garlic in 
same kettle; stir in apple, water, 
catsup, and sait. 

3. Return browned méat to kettle; 
cover; simmer 2 to 2)4 hours, or 
until méat is tender when pierced 
with a fork; remove to heated serv- 
ing platter ; keep hot. 

4. Skim ail fat from liquid in kettle; 
pour into a strainer set over a bowl 
and press vegetables through; re¬ 
turn sauce to kettle and heat to 
boiling. 

5. Slice méat ; serve with heated sauce, 
minted rice, and condiments. (Our 
picture on page 35 shows pineapple 
cubes and kumquats speared on 
kabob sticks, and toasted slivered 
almonds, canned mandarin-orange 
sections, and diced avocado in little 
bowls.) 

Minted Rice 

Season 4 cups hot cooked rice (1 cup 
raw) with 3 tablespoons melted butter 
or margarine and 2 tablespoons 
chopped fresh mint ; top with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of toasted flaked coco- 
nut. Makes 6 servings. 

BARBECUED PORK 
AND CABBAGE 

Fresh picnic is oven-braised 
in a peppy sauce 

Bake at 350° about 4 hours. 
Makes 8 servings 
1 large Bermuda onion, sliced 
1 tablespoon marjoram 
1 fresh pork picnic shoulder, 
boned (about 5 pounds 
before boning) 

24 cup bottled barbecue sauce 
24 cup water 

1 small green cabbage, cut into 
eighths 

1 tablespoon caraway seeds 

1. Season onion slices with marjoram; 
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JUST THE PERFECT PEAS 

— time after time 

Ever taste Birds Eye Peas? Spring green. Never pale or stale. 
Plump with a garden of flavor. From the sun, the rain, the air. 

Serve Birds Eye Peas today. And knôw how freshly delicious 
perfect peas can taste ! 

BETTER BUY 
BIRDS EYE PEAS 



Tested and Approved by General Foods Kitchens 
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Pillsbury-Vermont Maid Sweepstakes 

#000^ FIRST PRIZE! 


PLUS 2,000 OTHER GREAT PRIZES ► 




EASVI Nothing to write 
except yoùr name and address! 


ENTRY FORM 

Pillsbury-Vermont Maid Sweepstakes 


Just send in entry form 
plus bottom panel from any 

Pillsbury Pancake Mix 

package 



Vermont Maid Syrup 
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stufif into pocket of boned picnic; 
tie with string: score top rind and 
fat. 

2. Place méat in large heavy kettle 
or Dutch oven; pour mixture of 
barbecue sauce and water over ; 
cover tightly. 

3. Bake in moderate oven ( 350° ) 4 
hours, or until méat is tender when 
pierced with a fork. (If cover is 
tight, méat will baste itself to give 
a rich brown topping.) 

4. Remove kettle from oven and heat 
to boiling on top of ratige ; add cab- 
bage wedges ; cover : steatn 10 to 
15 minutes, or just until cabbage is 
tender. 

5. Arrange méat and cabbage on heated 
serving platter; sprinkle cabbage 
with caraway seeds; garnish with 
spiced crab apples and parsley, if 
you like ; serve with boiled potatoes 
browned in butter or margarine in 
frying pan, and creamy horse- 

RADISH SAUCE. 

Creamy Horseradish Sauce 
Season 1 cup dairy sour cream with 1 
tablespoon prepared horseradish, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, 2 teaspoons 
prepared mustard, teaspoon sait, 
and Yi teaspoon sugar in small bowl : 
sprinkle with paprika. Makes 1 cup. 

POLYNESIAN BEEF 

It's flavorful chuck, simmered fork-tender in a 
soy-seasoned sauce. Vegetables are added a 
few minutes before serving to cook crisply 

Makes 6 to 8 servings 
3 to 4 pounds beef chuck 
roast 

1 large onion, sliced and sepa- 
rated into rings 
1 cup canned pineapple juice 

3 tablespoons soy sauce 
\ l 2 /z teaspoons ginger 

Y /i teaspoon sait 

4 stalks of celery, sliced diago- 

nally 

4 carrots, sliced paper-thin 
lengthwise 

pound spinach, cleaned and 
stems removed 
4 fresh mushrooms, thinly 
sliced 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

2 tablespoons cold water 

1. Cover beef with onion rings in shal- 
low pan : pour mixture of pineapple 
juice, soy sauce, ginger, and sait 
over; let stand 1 hour to season, 
turning méat once. 

2. Place onions and méat in deep elec- 
tric frying pan, heavy kettle, or 
Dutch oven; pour pineapple mix¬ 
ture over ; cover ; simmer 1 )/ 2 to 2 
hours, or until méat is tender when 
pierced with a fork. (If using an 
electric frying pan, follow manu¬ 
facturera directions.) 


3. Reduce heat : add celery and carrots ; 
simmer 10 minutes longer ; arrange 
spinach and mushrooms on top ; 
cook 5 minutes longer, or until 
spinach is wilted and other vege¬ 
tables are crisply tender. 

4. Remove méat and vegetables to 
heated serving platter ; keep hot 
while making gravy. 

5. Stir cornstarch smoothed to a paste 
in cold water into juices in pan ; 
cook, stirring constantly, until 
gravy thickens and boils 3 min¬ 
utes : season with additional soy 
sauce, if you like. 

VIENNESE ROAST 

Fruits and spices give this beef roast an 
appetizing Continental fiavor 

Makes 6 servings 
3 to 4 pounds boneless round or 
chuck beef roast 
1 tablespoon drippings 

1 medium-size onion, sliced 

Y cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 teaspoons sait 
y'z teaspoon pepper 

]/ 2 teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon ginger 
Yz cup water 
12 dried prunes 
18 dried apricot halves 
1 bottle (7 ounces) ginger ale 
6 medium-size potatoes, pared 
and sliced 

1. Brown beef slowly in drippings in 
large heavy kettle or Dutch oven; 
add sliced onion ; saute until golden ; 
sprinkle méat with brown sugar, 
sait, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger; 
add water: cover tightly. 

2. Simmer 2 to 2 l /> hours, or until 
méat is just tender when pierced 
with a fork. 

3. While méat simmers, soak prunes 
and apricots in ginger ale in small 
bowl : layer with sliced potatoes 
around méat; pour any remaining 
ginger ale over ; cover tightly. 

4. Simmer 30 to 45 minutes longer, or 
until méat and potatoes are tender. 

5. Carefully lift out fruits and potatoes 
with spoon ; arrange with méat on 
heated serving platter. 

LITTLE LA MB ROASTS 
WITH EGGPLANT 

Everything cooks together into the 
tastiest dish imaginable 

Makes 4 servings 
4 lamb shanks (about 3 pounds) 

1 tablespoon salad oil or olive 
oil 

1 medium-size onion. chopped 
y/ 2 cup) 

1 clove of garlic, crushed 
1 can (about 1 pound) tomatoes 
l /z cup pimiento-stufïed olives 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
lp 2 teaspoons sait 


1 teaspoon marjoram 
% teaspoon pepper 
1 medium-size eggplant, pared 
and eut in 1-inch cubes 
(about 4 cups) 

1. Brown lamb shanks in oil in large 
heavy kettle or Dutch oven ; re¬ 
move ; save for Step 3. 

2. Saute onion and garlic until golden 
in same kettle ; add tomatoes, olives, 
chopped parsley, sait, majorant, and 
pepper. 

3. Return shanks to kettle ; cover ; sim¬ 
mer iy 2 hours, or until méat is 
tender when pierced with a fork: 
push to one side of kettle. 

4. Stir cubed eggplant into tomato 
mixture; lay lamb shanks on top; 
cover; cook 30 minutes longer, or 
until eggplant is done. 

5. Place lamb shanks on heated serv¬ 
ing platter; keep hot: spoon egg¬ 
plant and sauce over and around 
méat after ail the fat has been 
skimmed from sauce. 

VEAL ROLL PAPRIKASH 

Tender mild veal served with extra-rich gravy. 
Sour cream U its secret ingrédient 

Makes 6 to 8 servings 

2 strips bacon 

1 large onion. chopped (1 cup) 

3 to 4 pounds boned and rolled 

shoulder veal roast 
1 tablespoon paprika 
1 teaspoon sait 
Yi cup water 

1 green pepper, eut into rings 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup dairy sour cream 
Buttered hot noodles 
1 teaspoon poppy seeds 

1. Fry bacon in large heavy kettle or 
Dutch oven : remove ; save for Step 
4; saute onion in bacon fat 2 to 3 
minutes. 

2. Rub veal well with mixture of pa¬ 
prika and sait ; brown lightly in 
kettle with onion ; add water ; cover : 
simmer iy 2 hours, or until méat is 
tender when pierced with a fork. 

3. Arrange pepper rings on top ; cook 
10 minutes longer ; remove méat, 
without disturbing rings, to heated 
serving platter : keep hot while mak¬ 
ing gravy. 

4. Let fat rise to top of juices in kettle : 
skim well : stir in flour smoothed to 
a paste in 1 tablespoon cold water; 
cook, stirring constantly, until gravy 
thickens and boils 1 minute ; remove 
from heat. Crumble bacon and stir 
in with sour cream. (Sour cream 
may curdle on standing, so stir the 
cream into the gravy just before 
serving time.) 

5. Slice méat and serve with buttered 

hot noodles sprinkled with poppy 
seeds. ## 
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Open a stack pack, serve Premium Saltines with a smôrgâsbord 
spread. Egg slice, relishes, eold méats, cheese. Sardines, aspic, 
asparagus. Ail “everyday” foods suddenly taste so good on crisp 
Premium Saltines. Crisper to start. Premium are GOLDEN GLOW 
baked. And Premium stay crisp to the last because of reclosable. 


wax-wrapped Stack Packs inside the package. You don’t need an 
outside wrapper. Outside wrappers can’t be reclosed, won’t protect 
crispness after one cracker is taken out. Only Premium hâve 
reclosable inner wax wrappers that keep moisture out. Stack Packs 
serve you Premium Saltine Crackers one bÿ one, and every one f resh ! 


singly stacked 


Reclosable Stack Packs keep PREMIUM SALTINES crisp to 
the very, very last cracker! 



^ m On the West Coast, 
look for Premium 
Snow Fiake 
Saltines. 





PREMIUM 

m lfil j SALTINE CRACKERS 







due 

to visit? 


Don’t let heartbum or acid indigestion 
distress spoil any part of your joy! 
Tbms relieve these spells quickly — 
even supply extra calcium! Keep Tbms 
handy — they help so many ways. 



Economical—get the 3-roll pack 


REFRESHES 



YOUR HOME 

s it cleaner! 


FURNACE FILTER 


TRAPS ODORS—an exclusive feature of amazing 
Super Filter Coat Adhesive...TRAPS DUST, dirt, 
pollen, bacteria...WASHES IN WATER—easily; the 
built-in detergent in amazing Super Filter Coat does 
thework... CONSTANT HIGH EFFICIENCY—like-new 
after washing and re-coating. ask your dealer 

IN CANADA: 

Hicks-Baker Ltd. Winmpeg 
Spall-Bowman, Ltd. Guelph 

Send for FREE Booklet 
Information on what to look 
for in a fvirnace filter. 



That's my boy! 



From page 41 


af'lû 

They say it’s good for a boy 
to hâve a hobby 

Collections, collections, collections, collections! 
First box tops with photos of champs, 

Then pictures for trading in many directions, 
Next insects, then stones , and noie stamps. 


And rabbits and turtles and white mice and guppies 
And lisards, ail scrounging for gruh 
And parked in the bathroom, as playful as puppies. 
IVhen I want a bath in the tub ! 


cit. 


11 


The space âge 

“Jet engines get their thrust from gas,” 
He says and tells me ail about it. 

My knowledge of such things, alas, 

Is small. He says FU learn. I doubt it. 



He knows what’s new in rocket flights, 
Transistors, aircraft carriers, 

In astronautics, satellites, 

Baüistics, sonie barriers. 

It frightens me—he knows so mtich 
On topics zvhere my learning’s dim. 
Quite soon now I’il be ont of touch 
With ail that means the world to him. 


“The awful verge of manhood” 

He’d rather die than wear galoshes, 

He never bathes and seldom washés. 

His Dad’s his hero—frequently ; 

He much prefers his dog to me. 


His pockets yield such jolly things 
As bubble gum and rusty springs, 
Directions how to call a hog, 

A secret code, a polliwog. 


He’s honest, yet he sometimes lies 
And never lacks for alibis. 

His appetite is monumental; 

His interests are most uxparental. 


Yet, half-ashamed, he plants a peck 
Approximately on my neck, 

Then slams the door and with a shout 
Streaks out. # # 


a 


ife- 
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The leanest beef...the tenderest beans... 
the zestiest chili flavor... slow-simmered 
for home-kitchen goodness. Western families 
prefer it to ail others ...yours will, too. 
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The most notîced little luxury 
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That strangest month of ail 

From page 31 


it, the sun hot on lier back, taking 
pleasure in the texture, the rough whis- 
pering Sound. 

She was a wife named Susan, a slim 
tanned woman with a soft cap of black 
hair, a lovely face, but with a brooding 
inward look, an air of contaimnent. 
She was called Susan. Not Sue. Not 
Suzy. 

Autumn had always been for her a 
time of haunting nostalgia, a longing 
for something she could not even iden- 
tify. A time for what Paul called her 
“gypsy” mood. It left the children un- 
certain and Paul troubled. They seemed 
to sense she was off in sonie place 
w’here they could not reach her. 

She straightened in the sunlight to 
rest her back and looked around at her 
world, at the white gracious farmhouse, 
at the small red barn, at the country 
road and the wood lot to the left of the 
house and the pasture to the right. 
Beyond the pasture she could see the 
dark blue patch of the roof of the Car¬ 
ter house through the bright trees. 
When she looked to the northwest, she 
could see the smog that tainted the 
blue sky over the industrial city 14 
miles away, and she visualized Paul 
there, with the gray Steel desk and the 
dark green rug and the discreet buzz 
of the intercom. 

She folded a piece of sandpaper into 
a thin strip and sat on her heels and 
began to work on one of the table 
legs. She heard a truck and glanced 
toward the road and saw the pink- 
and-blue diaper-service truck heading 
back toward the crossroads. A little 
while later the mail came, and she 
walked down to the roadside box 
after the carrier had driven away. 

Just as she put the mail on the 
back porch to take in later, she became 
aware of a curious pulsation in the 
air. And a helicopter, flying low, 
came over the tops of the pines at 
the crest of the hill beyond the 
orchard. It passed directly over the 
house. She saw two men in the gleam- 
ing bubble, men in maroon helmets. 
Beyond the house the helicopter made 
a tilting ttirn and headed toward the 
crossroads. . . . Last winter they had 
used helicopters when those children 
had been lost in the woods beyond 
Hingham Creek. 


A half hour later, just a few minutes 
before noon, she heard the sirens. 
There seemed to be several of them in 
a far forlorn chorus, quite out of 
place in the autumn countryside. 

She searched the horizons for smoke 
and saw none. For a time she thought 

road, but when the sound began to 
fade, she realized they were over on the 
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An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding and fun. 


How to 
before 
he is born 


“Cereal sundaes” to 
tempt baby’s appetite 

How old are most 

new mothers? 


help your baby 



H aving a baby? Here’s what you 
and your husband can do now 
to help make sure your newborn will 
be healthy and happy. 

• See a doctor early. He’ll get you 
started on a good diet —the food you 
eat in the first few weeks supplies the 
foundation for a strong healthy baby! 
Ail during pregnancy, a well-balanced 
diet is of greatest importance. 

• Let your doctor—not your friends 
or relations—answer your questions. 
Remember that fathers hâve worries 
too! Talking with the doctor helps 



your husband understand more about 
the physical and emotional aspects of 
pregnancy. Happiness plays an im¬ 
portant part in your health and your 
baby’s. 

• Get further help free from Heinz 
authoritative new book, “The ABC’s 
of Prénatal Care.” Includes informa¬ 
tion on beauty care, exercise, diet, 
layette needs, the “RH factor,” hos¬ 
pital pointers—plus hundreds of 
babies’ names! For your free copy, 
send your name, address, expectant 
date and âges of older children to 
Heinz Baby Foods, Box 28, D-12, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

• Add a party touch to baby’s 
menus by occasionally topping his 
Heinz Pre-cooked Cereal with a spoon- 
ful or so of Heinz Strained Peaches. 
Delicious tree-ripened freestone 
peaches, smooth-textured and lightly 
sweetened, make cereal real party 
fare. Treat baby to other tasty 
“cereal sundaes,” too—just add any 
Heinz Strained or Junior Fruit to 
any of the 5 Heinz Cereals. 

• How do you compare "age- 
wise” with other new mothers? The 
médian âge of first-time mothers is 
22.2. When the second baby cornes— 
24.9 years; 27.9 yeàrs at the third 
baby’s birth. 


• The lid is off with one easy tum! Now Heinz 
Baby Foods bring you these convenient new screw- 
on caps—so simple to open and reseal. No pry-up 
tool needed. You’ll find these handy screw-on caps 
now on a number of Heinz Junior favorites as well as 
many Heinz Strained Baby Foods. More coming soon. 



First with screw-on caps 

HEINZ Baby Foods 

Over 100 strained and junior varieties 
. . . including méats, cereals, juices 
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Chamberland Road that paralleled the 
country road one mile to the south. 

She decided she could finish the 
table before fixing herself some lunch. 

As she worked, she became avvare of 
a curious feeling of restlessness, a 
tiny threshold of irritation. She turned 
suddenly and looked behind her and 
found herself staring into the eyes of 
a man who stood a dozen feet behind 
her. She looked at him and knew the 
meaning then of the helicopter and 
the sirens. 

He was big, as big and hard and 
solid as the trunk of one of the old 
oaks. He wore gray denim coveralls 
that seemed to be some sort of uni- 
form. They were muddy, and the mud 
was drying. 

S he LOOKED into the man’s face and 
saw an animal emptiness that 
stopped her breath. The shaved head 
and the hard high cheekbones and the 
flattened cartilage of the nose gave 
him almost a cartoonist’s version of 
brutality. But what horrified her was 
the slackness of the lower part of his 
face and the pale uncomprehending 
opacity of his eyes. 

He held his right hand out from 
his side awkwardly. It was puffed, 
with blood on the swollen fingers. 
He held a stout length of broken 
branch in his left hand. He wore 
crude heavy shoes caked with mud. 
He stood there, not stolidly but with 
a look of mad nimbleness, as if the 
body could pounce—a blind destructive 
organism that carried with it, as an 
unwilling passenger, the numbed mind. 

She remembered a long-ago time 
when she had been cornered by a 
vicious dog. She had stood very still 
then, a small and frightened girl, 
sensing that any attempt to run would 
be the necessary trigger. 

She stood up slowly, turning to 
face him squarely as she did so, and 
held her hands in such a way that he 
could see they were empty. And she 
stretched her tense mouth into what 
she hoped was a smile of reassurance. 
And she thought she saw a faint flick- 
ering of awareness behind the dead- 
ness of the pale eyes. 

H e turned his head and stared at the 
house and then looked back at her. 
The heavy lips worked silently for a 
few moments, and then he pointed to- 
ward the house with the stick he held 
and said in a rusty rumble: “Who? 
Who?” 

“I am alone,” she said. “Alone.” 
“Alone.” He mouthed the word with 
heavy difficulty. 

A«d once again the distant keening 
of the sirens became audible above 
the sounds of the birds. He raised 
his head sharply, the flattened nostrils 
widening. He quickly put the club 
under his right arm and closed his 
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left hand around her upper arm and 
hurried her toward the house. His 
palm was as rough and hard as the 
bark of a tree. 

He pushed her into the kitchen 
and went in after her. He made little 
sound with his heavy shoes, but the 
old boards creaked under his weight. 
He stood and seemed to be listening. 
She heard the sirens fade avvay. And 
even as she stood there in her terror, 
one part of her mind thought quite 
calmly. saying: “This is the way it 
happens.” 

He took two quick strides to the 
sink and turned the water on and 
stared at her for a moment; then he 



bent toward the faucet to gulp the 
water that ran into his cupped hand. 
When he heard her open the cup- 
board, he whirled around. 

She took the glass out and held it 
toward him, trying to keep it steady. 
She took two slow steps toward him. 
And then he took the glass from her 
and filled it and drank and filled it 
again and drank and put it on the 
drainboard. 

H e stood for a moment with his eyes 
shut, and her sudden pity was as 
keen and unexpected as a knife. He 
was exhausted. His hurt hand was 
horrid. Dumb créature in pain. And 
what of ail the taies of the thorn in 
the pad of the lion? Were they true? 

“Your hand,” she said, forming the 
words distinctly. “You need something 
done for it. Your hand.” 

He lifted his hand and looked at it. 
“Hand,” he said. “Gun.” And she saw 
that it must indeed hâve been a bullet 
through the middle of the hand. 

She moved tentatively toward the 
doorway and stopped abruptly when he 
said “No!” and half-raised the club. 

“Medicine,” she said. “For your 
hand. It’s bleeding.” 

He stared at his hand again. He 
looked at her. 

She moved toward the doorway 


again, backed toward it. He followed 
her to the medicine cabinet in the 
downstairs bathroom. 

S HE FOUND GAUZE and the tube of anti¬ 
septie salve. He thrust his injured 
hand out and held it before her. She 
used the salve liberally, risked taking 
his wrist and turning his hand over, 
and did not look up into his face— 
knowing that if she looked into his 
face, she could not touch his wrist; 
telling herself that it was just a hand, 
a hurt thing. She wound it in gauze 
and taped the gauze in place. 

He followed her back into the kitch- 

She pointed to a chair. “Sit down. 
Please sit down.” 

With less hésitation he sat in the 
chair. 

In the chair where Paul ate his 
eggs and drank his coffee and read his 
paper. Competent, efficient, mannerly, 
adjusted Paul — man so suited to his 
environment. She thought: “And for 
you there is no place. No place in this 
world.” 

She saw his mouth begin to work, 
to test the shape of the words he want- 
ed to say: “Thank you.” 

“You are welcome.” So perhaps it 
was ail true about lions and thorns. 
Now that his eyes were a little more 
alive, she saw that it was a good face, 
had once been a good face when the 
mind behind it had been alive. 

“Who . . . cornes . . . here?” 

She looked then at the kitchen 
clock and saw that it was after one. 
The school bus would drop the chil- 
dren off at five of three. And they’d 
corne racing in, hungry and hooting. 
And at any disturbance like that he 
would kill. 

With small cold fingers tight around 
her heart she despised herself. A great 
game of thorns and lions! 

S UDDENLY THE EXTENSION PHONE in the 

kitchen started to ring. He was up 
and in the middle of the room, club 
in hand, in one explosion of effort. 

She started to move toward the 
phone. 

“NoF’hesaid. 

“Maybe it is my husband. Do you 
understand? If he doesn’t get an an- 
swer, he’ll corne home right a way.” 
She put her hand on the wall phone. 
“I won’t tell anybody about you.” 

When she saw the hesitancy, she 
picked up the phone and said hello. 
He moved close behind her. He circled 
the back of her neck with thumb and 
fingers and leaned close to the phone, 
his head beside hers. His touch made 
her shudder. 

“What took you so long to answer, 
honey?” Paul asked. 

“I was out in the yard, sanding the 
table.” 

“Oh. I heard the news about the 
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man hunt. Hâve you heard about it?” 

“I’ve heard helicopters and sirens, 
but I didn’t turn on the news.” 

“That’s just like you, baby. I want 
you to stay in the house and keep the 
doors shut. And locked. You hear? 
Don’t even bother to get the table in. 
They think they’ve got him cornered 
down by Hingham Creek, and they’re 
moving in on him, but you never can 
tell.” 

“YVho is it they're after ?” she asked 
and felt a sudden increase in the pres¬ 
sure of the hand on her neck. 

‘‘Oh, it's some madman from the 
state farm. They thought he was harm- 
less, but he vvasn’t. He killed three of 
them—two patients and an attendant. 
The police got one shot at him early 
this morning, but they lost him in the 
woods. Keep the doors locked, honey, 
and keep the kids in the house when 
they get home. ’By.” He hung up. 

Susan hung up and stood there, un- 
moving, the powerful hand on the 
back of her neck. After a few moments 
it was removed. 

S HE STOOD NEAR THE TABLE. “What will 
you do if they corne here ?” 

The big brown hand closed on the 
club, and he said, “Hit!” 

You must think, she told herself. 
This is an almost mindless thing. You 
can’t run from him, even when the 
school bus stops. You can’t save every- 


thing. So it cornes to a choice. At 
any cost to you, Susan, you must 
warn them. Before the school bus 
cornes. 

She said, “I know where you can 
hide.” 

There was no compréhension in his 
heavy stare. 

“Corne with me. I can hide you 
where they won’t find you.” She backed 
toward the doorway. “Corne with me.” 

He followed her. She felt him, heavy 
on the stairs behind her. She touched 
her cigarettes and matches in the 
pocket of the sun suit. She walked by 
her bedroom and the children’s rooms 
to the narrow stairway to the attic. He 
followed her up the second flight of 
stairs. 

T he carton was where she expected 
it to be, with the cans of paint, the 
bottle of turpentine. She walked close 
to the box, to the dormer window, and 
forced a smile and said, “It’s hot up 
here. I will open a window?.” She 
waited and saw no protest and turned 
and opened the small window, propping 
up the bottom sash with the stick 
on the sill. There was no screen. 

It was her plan to snatch the bot¬ 
tle of turpentine and smash it on the 
floor between them and drop a match 
into it and then climb quickly through 
the small window. The fiâmes would 
keep him from following her. She 


would cross the roof and drop to the 
sun-porch roof and from there to the 
ground. She would be running down 
the road to the Carter house before 
he could run through the house and 
out to stop her. With the rubber soles 
on her sandals she should hâve enough 
traction on the steep roof. 

“Dear house !” she thought. Soon 
the bus would be leaving the school. 
Yes, in this cause she could burn this 
dear place. 

“You can sleep there,” she said 
and pointed into a far corner and 
stood for endless seconds before his 
big head turned slowly. 

S HE snatched the bottle and smashed 
it on the floor, and the fumes were 
pungent. She had the matches out, and 
she ripped one out and tried to strike 
it, and it would not light. And she 
tried again and failed and knew there 
would be no third chance. She turned 
and thrust herself recklessly through 
the small opening out onto the hot 
sunlit slant of the shingled roof, 
scraping her thigh against the win¬ 
dow frame—slid in panic toward the 
steep drop, trying to stop herself with 
liands and heels. 

She saw a standpipe to her right 
and caught it in her hand; then she 
turned onto her knees and, holding the 
standpipe, looked back at the window 
in time to see him kick both sashes 
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out of the frame. They slid and clat- 
tered down the roof and fell below. 

The man and woman looked at each 
other. Gone was the chance to tame 
the lion. Their eyes were 10 feet apart. 

H e ducked out of sight, and a moment 
later a heavy can of paint struck 
the standpipe inches from her face. 
The force of the impact stung her 
hands. The can burst,and a great splash 
of orange paint spread across the roof. 

“Paul used that to paint the boat 
trader,“ she thought. And she ducked 
as the next can whistled by her head, 
scrambled her way diagonally across 
the roof, then upward till she reached 
the peak. vvhere the window was below, 
and he could not see her. She held 
tightly to the télévision aerial. 

She saw a car coming, a woman 
driving. She waved frantically. She 
shouted, “Help me!” The woman, a 
stranger, saw her and waved back in a 
neighborly way and drove on down the 
empty road. 

He came slowly and carefully out 
the window. He looked up at her. 
But the heavy shoes slipped on the 
shingles. He climbed back through 
the window. 

“Now,” she thought, “he'll take ofif 
his shoes and corne after me. And may- 
be autumn has been the sad time for 
me always because, by some strange 
prévision, I knew that it would end 
in autumn. And it ends without dig- 
nity, ludicrously, on a roof.” 

H e began to back out the window 
again, feet bare and grimy. And 
she heard the faint high fluttering and 
looked up and saw the helicopter-, 
and the tears ran down her face. She 
had the feeling she would wave in 
desperation, and they would wave 
back, and one of them would say to the 
other. “See the woman on the roof 
fixing her télévision aerial, Joe?” 

So, holding with one hand. she 
sprawled on the roof and hoped she 
looked hurt or dead. The helicopter 
made one swing around the house and 
came back and hovered over her, 15 
feet above her, and she was made 
breathless by the wind of its big pro- 
tective pinions. She pulled herself up 
to the ridge and looked down the op¬ 
posite side of the roof. He was gone. 

As she wondered about that, the 
helicopter suddenly veered and tilted 
away and swooped like a great slow 
hawk. She saw him then. running 
barefoot across the back yard, past the 
sanded table, and up through the 
orchard while the helicopter kept 
behind and above him without effort. 
By the time it had reached the pines 
beyond the orchard, the Sound of it 
had faded enough for her to hear the 
sirens, louder each moment. 

She inched her way down the roof 
and climbed back in through the win- 
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dow. In the back of her mind was the 
image of him — running, running, 
running, the big pulsating bird above 
him, as inescapable as destiny. 

S HE KNEIT IN THE ATTIC and mopped up 
the turpentine. She went down to 
the kitchen. The children would be 
home in 10 minutes. She sat at the 
kitchen table and realized with rnild 
wonder that the tears were still running 
down her face. 

When the school bus arrived, they 
were marching him through the pas- 
ture to the official cars parked at the 
edge of the road. The children wanted 
to watch. She sent them, frightened, 


into the house, using a tone of voice 
they had never heard. 

She watched him stumbling wearily 
along with bowed head, hands chained 
behind him. A car drove away with 
him. The helicopter landed in the 
pasture. Only when she saw a large 
group of men start walking toward her 
house, and saw that some of them had 
caméras, did she realize the ugly raw- 
ness of her scraped thigh, the spots of 
paint on the ancient sun suit. 

S he TOLD THEM just what had hap- 
pened. They said the helicopter 
wouldn’t hâve corne in for a doser 
look had it not been for the orange 
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The growing problem of 
bathroom germs is a new 
worry for mothers . . . 

A new 

virulent 

organism 

finds 

victims 

in babies 



babies had to die in Texas before 
the nation accepted the fact of a 
new health menace. Now, article after 
article is being published about medi- 
cine’s battle against a bacterial strain 
that is alarmingly résistant to many 
antibiotics. 

This strain is called “Staphylococ- 
cus aureus” — or “yellow staph.” Its 
most publicized victims are newborn 
babies—but anyone, of any âge or sex, 
çan fall prey to it. A Boston hospital 
recently reported 30% of deaths from 
blood infections attributable to “staph.” 

Across the nation, “staph” has be- 
come a household menace—for, it can 
be tracked into any home, the cleanest 
of homes . .. by almost anyone, sick or 
well. Paradoxically, there need be no 
skin lésion for anyone to pick up 
“staph” in the home. A crawling infant, 
a barefoot bather, is a ready victim. 

“Staph” can be acquired by direct 
contact with contaminated surfaces— 
for example, when deposited by a car¬ 
rier on bathroom fixtures, bowls, tiles, 
bath mats. In fact, the bathroom is a 
critical area for spread of infection from 
one member of the family to the next. 

The war against “staph” is decidedly 
tough. For one thing, we hâve ail too 
eagerly abandoned the early doctrines 
of proper disinfection —in favorof pine 
oils and cleansers which are ineffective 
against “staph” or other disease-bearing 
germs that may lurk in the bathroom. 
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Sanitizers are not germicides 
Published laboratory reports show that 
neither suds nor pine oils hâve the 
power to kill “staph”—that so-called 
“sanitizers” are not true germicides . . . 
that is, they may not kill ail disease 
germs where applied. 

One household product has proved 
to be an efficient germicide. Lysol 
Brand Disinfectant kills disease germs 
on contact — including “staph” and 
many deadly viruses. What’s more, in 
laboratory tests, its anti-germ action 
was found to last 7 full days. 

Lysol disinfects the bathroom from 
one cleaning to the next—as nothing 
else can. For those who like a pine- 
scented cleanser, there now is a pine- 
scented form of Lysol and Lysol is 
economical for weekly bathroom 
cleaning; it costs as little as 29^. 


Basic steps for weekly 
bathroom cleaning: 

1. Add Lysol to regular cleaning solu¬ 
tion as directed. 

2. Wash down floors, walls, fixtures 
with this solution. 

3. When laundering bath mats and 
lid covers, soak in Lysol solution 
before adding cleanser. 

Note: If anyone in the family has a 
boil (a direct source of “staph” con¬ 
tamination)—disinfect the bathtub, 
basin, bowl, seat with Lysol after 
every use. 


patch on the roof, a patch that had 
not been there the last time they had 
been over. They told her she was a 
brave woman. The man was danger - 
ous—homicidal. 

“What is his name?” 

“Brindon. James Brindon. He's 50— 
but he doesn’t look it. He was an en- 
gineer and got a head in jury in a con¬ 
struction accident more than 20 years 
ago. Lots of brain damage. Nobody 
thought he was dangerous. But some 
wise kid at the farm was picking on 
him ail the time lately.” 

“What will become of him ?” 

“Don’t worry, lady. They aren’t 
about to let him get out again. Not 
ever.” 

She hadn’t meant it that way, but 
she saw little point in trying to tell 
them what she had meant. 

P AUL HAD BEEN TELEPHONED, and he 

arrived, very upset, just as the of- 
ficers and reporters left. He made 
her tell him ail about it. 

“You bandaged his hand? You 
touched him!” 

“He was hurt.” 

The kids were out in the yard, giv- 
ing a shrill imaginative account of 
the whole thing to the Carter children. 

. . chased her ail over the roof !" she 
heard Buddy exclaim. 

A pool- witless thing, trapped, hid- 
den away in some back corridor of the 
damaged brain. Remnants of a fineness 
in the brutalized face. There had been 
some communication. A little. “Thank 
you,” he said. For kindness. 

Paul beamed at her. “Well. sweety, 
you’re quite the heroine ! Escape from 
a monster !” 

“Could you be quiet!” 

He stared at her, his smile fading. 
And she resented ail the neatness and 
orderliness and gentleness of him. She 
resented his lack of revoit, his free- 
dom from any kind of desperation. 
Something in that damaged and dan¬ 
gerous man had called out to her own 
autumn madness. For a little while 
there had been another dimension to 
the world, and it would disappear so 
quickly. 

“Susan, I didn’t mean to . . .” 

She saw his concern, then, and his 
goodness and the quiet quality of his 
love, and she went quickly to him, and 
he held her in his arms. 

‘Tm sorry,” she whispered. and she 
told herself that this was really ail 
she wanted and needed. His arms, 
and the dear house around them, and 
the child voices in the dusk. 

She knew then that the autumn 
disease of the heart w'as gone for this 
season. Susan w'as home again, free 
of ail the half-heard voices that seemed 
to corne from just beyond the hill. 
Content once more. Maybe forever. 
Or maybe just till October would corne 
again—that strangest month of ail. ## 
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The great virus track-down 

From page 33 

The first time viruses of a particu- 
lar type invade your body, it may take 
days or even weeks for the body to 
manufacture enough antibodies to over- 
whelm the viruses. Almost always, 
however, the antibodies win out even- 
tually—aided by other bodily defenses 
that are as yet but poorly understood. 
For this reason most virus diseases are 
“self-limited the victims eventually 
recover, even though they may be left 
paralyzed or with permanent damage 
of other kinds. 

If the same kind of virus invades 
your body a second time, manufacture 
of the right antibody proceeds much 
more rapidly; your antibodies and 
other bodily defenses, therefore, con- 
quer the infection before any symptoms 
appear, and you don’t even know you’ve 
been infected. This explains why you 
hâve measles only once, though your 
body may be invaded by measles vi¬ 
ruses over and over again. 

Vaccination against virus diseases is 
essentially a method of teaching your 
body to manufacture the right anti¬ 
bodies rapidly so that subséquent virus 
invaders will be rendered harmless be¬ 
fore they can produce symptoms of 
illness. 

Another defense against virus con- 
sists in destroying the means of trans¬ 
portation by vvhich a virus hitchhikes 
its way from one host to another. By 
eradicating mosquitoes, for example, 
the spread of yellow-fever viruses and 
of the viruses that cause eastern and 
western equine encephalitis can be pre- 
vented. If we humans did not sneeze 
and cough when nose and throat are 
irritated by virus infections, it’s quite 
possible that diseases like influenza and 
the cotnmon cold would be rarer or 
might die out altogether. 

T HE drama of virus infection and 
antibody production is enacted over 
and over again in the body of each of 
us. But different kinds of virus play 
their rôles in different ways. 

Rabies—The rabies virus differs from 
most other viruses in two respects. It 
is not limited to one or to a few species 
but can infect ail warm-blooded ani¬ 
mais as well as man; and it almost 
always kills its animal or human host 
unless medical safeguards are taken. 

Now, a virus that kills its host is 
not an efficient agent, for the death of 
the host usually means the death of 
the virus as well. The most successful 
viruses are those that cause a minimum 
of damage. The way in vvhich the 
rabies virus manages to spread. century 
after century, despite the death of each 
host, is a marvelous example of the 
subtle way in vvhich viruses ensure 
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their own spread—and their survivaL 

The overcoat of the rabies virus has 
a spécial affinity for brain tissue. With- 
in the brain, rabies viruses attack the 
brain centers that govern an animal’s 
disposition. Thus a dog infected with 
rabies will after a time become irri¬ 
table and snappish. As the disease 
progresses, he becomes truly mad and 
bites anyone within his reach. This 
spécifie effect of the rabies virus on 
the brain is what enables the virus to 
survive, for it greatly increases the 
probability that a rabid animal will bite 
another créature. 

In addition to its affinity for brain 
tissue, the rabies virus has a spécial 
affinity for the glands in the mouth 
that secrete saliva. Thus the saliva of 
a rabid animal is heavily infected, en- 
suring that the virus will be trans- 
mitted by means of the bite. 

VIRUS VACCINE - "KILLED" AND "TAMED" 

THE three methods that scientists 
hâve developed for combating rabies 
virus illustrate the three methods avail- 
able against viruses in general. 

The oldest kind of protection is the 
Pasteur treatment, pioneered by Louis 
Pasteur nearly 75 years ago. Rabies 
viruses of a spécial kind grown in rab- 
bits are “killed” by heat or by ultra¬ 
violet light and injected in large doses 
into the body. These viruses, though 
unable to produce infection, do trigger 
the production of antibodies. The Pas¬ 
teur treatment is still commonly used 
for humans who are bitten by rabid 
animais. 

A second kind of protection is anti- 
rabies vaccine. Horses are vaccinated 
repeatedly against rabies, and soon 
their blood is laden with rabies anti¬ 
bodies. Blood is then drawn, and the 
blood sérum stored. When a human is 
bitten by a rabid animal, the antibody- 
rich horse sérum is injected, and the 
prefabricated antibodies in the sérum 
help fight infection. 

The third and newest safeguard is a 
“live virus” vaccine, composed of a 
spécial strain of rabies virus that has 
been grown in eggs and “tamed.” The 
tamed viruses multiply inside the body 
and trigger the manufacture of anti¬ 
bodies; but the viruses do not invade 
the brain or nervous System. A dog 
vaccinated with live-virus vaccine is 
immune to rabies for several years. 
Viruses grown in duck eggs are also 
used for vaccine. 

Diphtheria — This serious, sometimes 
fatal disease is not directly caused by 
viruses, yet viruses play an important 
rôle in it. 

The agent of diphtheria is a type of 
living cell known as the diphtheria 
bacillus. But this bacillus by itself is 
quite harmless; it often invades the 
human body without producing illness. 
Only when the diphtheria bacillus is 
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itself infected with a spécial type of 
virus does it produce the deadly diph¬ 
theria toxin that causes disease or even 
death. 

For niany years the standard pré¬ 
ventive for diphtheria has been a sériés 
of D-P-T shots, effective simultane- 
ously against diphtheria, pertussis 
(whooping cough), and tetanus. This 



year a new four-in-one vaccine that is 
effective against these three diseases, 
and polio as well. has been introduced. 


Influenza—The flu virus is an example 
of a virus that has managed to évadé 
mankind’s antibody defenses. This it 
accomplishes by “changing its spots.” 

A protective antibody cannot latch 
onto just any virus but only onto a 
virus that has the right Chemical pat¬ 
tern on its overcoat. Every few years 
a new type of influenza arises and 
sweeps through the world. It differs 
from prior strains by having a slightly 
different pattern on its overcoat, and it 
is, therefore, immune to antibodies 
formed against earlier types of in¬ 
fluenza. The Asian-flu virus that af- 
flicted mankind two winters ago is an 
example of such a “new” flu virus. 
Next year or a few years from now, 
virologists anticipate, a still newer flu 
virus will afflict us. 

Recent studies of Asian flu, however, 
hâve turned up an astonishing fact. 
While infants, children. and young and 
even middle-aged adults were suscep¬ 
tible to Asian flu, men and women born 
before 1889, the year when a great 
épidémie resembling Asian flu swept 
round the world, already had in their 
blood antibodies against the “new” 
Asian-flu virus and were immune to 
the disease. 

Some virologists, therefore, conclude 
that the “new” kinds of flu are not new 
at ail but old strains that recur in 
épidémie form whenever a fresh crop 
of susceptible human victims has 


sprüng up. No one really knows 
wheiher the old flu viruses actually dis- 
appear or hide out somewhert through 
the years when they cannot be found 
in human beings. But some virolo¬ 
gists hâve an interesting • theory about 
virus survival. 

A FlU-VIRUS BREEDING GROUND? 

THE worst of ail flu épidémies, claim- 
ing an estimated 20,000,000 lives, swept 
over the face of the earth during 1918- 
19. This particular type of flu virus, 
says Dr. Richard Shope of the Rocke¬ 
feller Institute, did not disappear com- 
pletely but still survives in a relatively 
harmless form among hogs on Mid- 
western farms. No doubt Midwestern 
hogs originally caught the virus from 
flu-infected humans. 

Many hogs are infected with tiny 
worms called lungworms, and these 
lungworms become infected with flu 
viruses. The lungworms lay infected 
eggs, and the hogs excrete the eggs out 
onto the ground, where they are eaten 
by earthworms. A year or two later 
the same farm is populated with a new 
génération of hogs susceptible to this 
type of flu. These hogs eat earthworms 
carrying flu-infected lungworms, catch 
flu themselves, excrete flu-infected 
lungworm eggs—and the cycle begins 
again. 

Chinese scientists hâve recently re- 
ported that the same hog-lungworm- 
eàrthworm-hog cycle can be found in 
certain parts of China. Some epidemi- 
ologists suspect that most “new” kinds 
of flu arise initially in Southwest China 
and spread around the world from 
there. Chinese hogs, according to this 
still-unproved theory, are the medium 
by which a kind of flu virus prévalent 
in 1889-90 was able to keep alive year 
after year and thus return to plague 
mankind again in 1957. 

If this is true, the endless parade of 
human influenza épidémies may ul- 
timately be curbed by controlling 
Chinese lungworms. 

Meanwhile the World Health Organ- 
ization has set up a world-wide virus- 
observation network to watch out for 
new flu viruses and report them at the 
earliest possible moment. Methods 
hâve been developed for very rapidly 
producing vaccines against new flu vi- 
uses in large quantities. Many millions 
of Americans were safeguarded against 
Asian flu by the prompt manufacture 
of a vaccine against it, and the same 
machinery is ready to protect us from 
the next kind of flu that cornes along. 

Polio and other enteroviruses — 

Polio was long thought to be a sin¬ 
gle disease. Then virologists proved 
that there are actually three different 
types of polio viruses; a human being 
must develop antibodies against ail 
three types before he js solidly immune 
[To page 86] 
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It's your everyday fragrance—the scent you choose for yourself 

From page 53 

How can you get the most from your toilet water? 

• Splash it on lavishly after your bath or shower or when you get up in the 
morning. The oils are diffusée! in alcohol, so the scent spreads thinly and can 
be used freely without overperfuming the skin. 

• Refresh your fragrance often. There may not always be time for a shower, 
but splashing arms and throat with toilet water gives quick refreshment. 

• Spray fragrance on your hair as well as on your skin ; on hair the scent is lasting. 

• Fix the scent with perfume. A drop of perfume on the puise spots after you’ve 
sprayed on toilet water gives fragrance that lingers for hours. 


TRY FRAGRANCE MINIATURES 

PERFUME is said to be a better buy 
than toilet water. That is, drop for 
drop and penny for penny you get 
more fragrance from the more potent 
scent. But it doesn’t work out that vvay 
if your perfume stays unused. 

If you keep your toilet water handy, 
you are likely to use it up before air 
and light damage the scent. If you use 
comparatively little perfume, a bottle 
lasts a long time; it should be kept 
boxed to protect the fragrance. 

The wise woman uses her toilet 
water as a base and her perfume for 
an emphatic and lasting note. And she 
buys lier perfume in miniature con¬ 
tainers so she gets to use ail she has 
paid for. Most perfumers offer minia¬ 
ture containers, and sonie make up 
sets of three to five small bottles—per- 
fumes or toilet waters—that give the 
variety of scent a woman needs. 

If you wear the same fragrance ail 
the time, your sense of smell may be- 



enjoy and appreciate it. Switch, from 
time to time, to keep up your pleasure. 

Perfume pursers—spray or drop dis¬ 
penser—are useful for the dressing 
table as well as for the purse and can 
be refilled from a larger bottle that is 
kept boxed and in a drawer to pro¬ 
tect it from light and air. 

FRAGRANCE IN FOAM 

A SCENTED bath gives your fra¬ 
grance a fresh start. Scented bath oil 
can be rubbed over the shoulders be¬ 
fore stepping into the shower {if one 
is a shower addict) to perfume the 
skin, soften the water, and help soap 
lather freely. Bath salts, bubbles, or 
oils create a fragrant tub for the more 
leisurely bather. When you start the 
bath. put the bath sweetener below 
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the faucet in a closed tub and turn 
water on full force. 

A SCENTED VEIL 

BATH powder—boxed for the puff or 
in spray dispenser—forms a scented 
veil that protects the skin from chap- 
ping and gives “slip” so that ti'ght 
girdles and stockings slide on smooth- 
ly. Applied lavishly, it's a good base 
when shaving legs and armpits with an 



electric shaver. Not long-lasting in 
scent, it can be smoothed on over a 
splashing of afterbath Cologne or over 
your underarm déodorant. 

CHOOSING A FRAGRANCE 

A FRAGRANCE should be chosen 
for what it does for you. It should be 
fairly long-lasting on your skin. and 
you should like its scent after you hâve 
been wearing it for a while. Don’t 
judge bv a sriiff at the bottle or the 
first whiff when you apply the fra¬ 
grance to your wrist. Sample the fra¬ 
grance after two minutes, four, eight. 
If you are at a fragrance counter. test 
the perfume, even if it is the toilet 
water you want to buy. Perfumes—and 
the toilet waters, sachets, and powders 
that are scented with the sanie oils— 
fall into five basic types. One or more 
of these types—modem, Oriental, floral 
bouquet, single floral, and forest blend 
—will be congenial to your skin. If 
you are unsure of what perfume suits 
you. you can test yourself for the type 
that is best for you with Family Cir- 
cle’s Perfume Typer. The accompa- 
nying Guide tells you the type of many 
famous-name perfumes. The Typer 
contains six plastic Bottlettes each— 
30 in ail—of the five basic perfume 
types. Each Bottlette holds enough per¬ 
fume for one complété application. # # 


To order the Family Circle Per¬ 
fume Typer and Guide, send $1 
to Everywoman's Family Circle, 
Dept. AAE, Box 1379, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, 
New York. 


The great virus track-down 

From page 84 

to polio. More recently still, virol- 
ogists hâve shown that polio viruses 
belong to a large family of enterovi- 
ruses. More than 50 different types of 
enteroviruses hâve already been identi- 
fied, and more are under study. 

Enteroviruses, including polio virus, 
generally enter the body through the 
mouth, pass down the digestive tract, 
and latch onto cells that line the in¬ 
testines. The viruses pour their genes 
into these cells; the virus genes seize 
control ; and soon new enteroviruses 
emerge and are excreted in enormous 
quantities, ready to infect new hosts. 
Enteroviruses generally pass from hu- 
man to human by direct contact. 

In most cases enteroviruses do little 
harm to their human hosts. They sim- 
ply multiply in the intestines till 
enough antibodies are mobilized to 
overwhelm them. Several months may 
elapse before the infection dies down. 
That is one reason why enteroviruses 
are so successful; a victim may go on 
shedding these viruses week after week 
with no knowledge that he has been in- 
fected. 

A MONG these viruses, polio is, of 
course, the most feared. Most adults 
hâve been infected with polio viruses 
several tirnes before they reach âge 40 
to 50. but only rarely—perhaps once in 
many hundreds of infections — do the 
viruses invade the nervous System, 
producing paralysis. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
the Salk polio vaccine does not pre- 
vent infection with polio viruses. The 
viruses multiply normally in the in¬ 
testinal tract of a vaccinated child or 
adult and are shed in the usual way. 
Thus polio viruses will no doubt con¬ 
tinue to circulate among us even after 
everybody is vaccinated. 

What the Salk vaccine does accom¬ 
pli sh is to erect an antibody barrier in 
the blood stream that keeps the viruses 
out of the nervous System, thus pre- 
venting paralysis. 

Now under study is a different kind 
of polio vaccine that is taken by mouth 
rather than by injection. The Salk 
vaccine is composed of “killed” vi¬ 
ruses ; the new vaccine is composed 
of living viruses that hâve been 
“tamed.” The live-virus vaccine may, 
when approved, prevent polio infection 
as well as polio paralysis. 

Adenoviruses — Like the entero¬ 
viruses, the adenoviruses form a large 
family ; at least 23 types hâve been 
isolated to date. Adenoviruses are often 
found in tonsils and may survive there 
year after year, doing no harm what- 
ever. The diseases that adenoviruses 
cause are not usually serious. One type 
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of adenovirus is responsible for an ill- 
ness callecL acute respiratory disease 
(ARD) that afflicts Army recruits in 
large numbers during their first year 
on duty. Adenoviruses in swimming 
pools hâve been implicated in neighbor- 
hood épidémies, including eye inflam¬ 
mation. 

Vaccines can be made against adeno¬ 
viruses, but there are so many different 
types, and the diseases they cause are 
so mild (so far as we now know), that 
vaccinating the general public would 
not be feasible. 

Measles, mumps, chicken pox — Al- 

most everybody gets these virus dis¬ 
eases during childhood, recovers, and 
is immune for the rest of his life. 

Measles can be made milder without 
preventing lifelong immunity by giv- 
ing a child a small dose of gamma 
globulin—a human-blood product rich 
in antibodies—shortly after he has been 
exposed to the disease. A larger dose 
of gamma globulin prevents the disease 
altogether but also prevents immunity 
from developing. A vaccine against 
measles is being tested but is not yet 
generally available. 

The muntps virus has a spécial affin- 
ity for gland cells, especially those near 
the jaw, and thus produces the charac- 
teristic swelling of the face. Mumps is 
generally mild in early childhood but 
can be much more serions in adults, 
especially men, since the sex glands 
may also be invaded. . Contrary to 
a widespread superstition, however, 
mumps rarely produces sterility. 

Some adults who hâve not had 
mumps may nevertheless hâve been in- 
fected by the virus and may hâve de- 
veloped permanent immunity: a skin 
test is available to détermine whether 
you are immune. 

The chicken-pox virus, some viroio- 
gists believe, may linger in the body 
for years or décades after a child re¬ 
covers from chicken pox. Then, if 
provoked in some way, the long-dor¬ 
mant virus may awaken and give rise 
to a painful nerve-and-skin affliction 
called shingles, or herpes soster. A 
child may catch ordinary chicken pox 
from an adult with shingles and can 
transmit it to other children. Thus 
adults may form a réservoir for the 
chicken-pox virus, keeping it alive be- 
tween outbreaks among children. 

Cancer — Nearly half a century ago 
Dr. Peyton Rous of the Rockfeller 
Institute proved that a cancerous tumor 
of chickens is caused by a virus. His 
associate Dr. Richard Shope later dis- 
covered tvvo virus-caused tumors in 
rabbits. 

For many years this work was neg- 
lected by cancer experts—for an obvi- 
ous reason. The one fact about cancer 
so firmly established that it cannot be 
challenged is that cancer does not be- 
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hâve like a contagious disease—capable 
of being caught by association with a 
cancer patient. Researchers hâve even 
injected liying cancer cells into their 
own bodies to prove that the disease is 
not transmissible. 

Recent research, however, has turned 
up facts about viruses not previously 
appreciated. When a virus pours its 
genes into a living cell, the cell does 
not always manufacture new viruses. 
Instead the genes from the virus may 
simply join the genes of the cell and 
take up permanent résidence in the 
cell's nucléus. Then, when the cell 
divides, the daughter cells inherit both 
the normal genes and the genes from 
the virus. Because no virus overcoats 
are manufactured, no virus can be 
found. When this type of infection 
occurs, infection does not spread from 
a cell to its neighbors but from a cell to 
its descendants. This inapparent kind 
of infection may continue génération 
after génération. 

Occasionally, however, something 
happens that stirs the virus genes into 
action again. Sometimes it is ultra¬ 
violet light or bombardment of the cell 
with X rays or other radiation. Some¬ 
times hormones manufactured else- 
where in the body reactivate the virus 
genes. And there may be other trig- 
gering factors. 

When the virus genes are stirred up 
in some way, the cell may start manu- 
facturing viruses again; or it may in¬ 
stead start manufacturing new cells 
like itself—but rapidly, in a disorderly 
fashion. 

The parallel between these types of 
virus behavior and cancer is obvious. 
Skin cancers can be triggered by ex¬ 
cessive exposure to the ultraviolet light 
in sunlight ; many kinds of cancer 
resuit from excessive doses of X rays 


or other kinds of radiation. Several 
kinds of cancer are known to be dé¬ 
pendent upon hormones. Some kinds 
of cancer tend to fun in families — a 
natural resuit if cancers are causée! by 
latent virus genes. And because in this 
form of infection new viruses com¬ 
plété with overcoats are not manu¬ 
factured, the disease would not spread 
rapidly from human to human in the 
fashion of many virus diseases, nor 
could the cancer-causing virus be 
identified by the usual methods. 

S O far, at least 14 kinds of animal 
tumor hâve definitely been traced 
to viruses that behave more or less in 
this way. Sometimes the virus in its 
active form causes a common infectious 
disease of the animal, while in its 
masked, or inapparent, form it causes 
cancerlike growths. Deer, frogs, mice, 
rabbits, monkeys, chickens, ducks, 
squirrels, and other animais, as well as 
many plants, develop virus-caused can¬ 
cerlike tumors. 

To date, no human cancers hâve 
been proved to be virus-caused, vet an 
increasing volume of evidence points in 
that direction. Many leading cancer 
specialists are hopeful that more subtle 
scientific methods will ultimately un- 
mask the rôle of the virus in human 
as well as plant and animal tumors. If 
they prove right, a vaccine against 
cancer is at least a possibility. Or the 
answer may lie in learning how to 
strengthen our other bodily defenses 
against viruses — defenses that are 
known to exist but that hâve not yet 
been fully explored. 

A DRUG TO FIGHT VIRUS? 

EVEN a few years ago most virolo- 
gists placed little faith in the possibility 
that drugs could be found as effective 
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against viruses as antibiotics are 
against disease-producing bacteria. 
Most of their hope was staked on the 
development of new vaccines. 

As scores of new viruses hâve been 
discovered. however, faith in vaccines 
as the ultimate weapon against viruses 
has declined. It might be possible to 
vaccinate people against 20 to 30 dif¬ 
ferent viruses, but with our virus in- 
vaders probably numbered in the hun- 
dreds, and with viruses like the flu 
virus capable of changing their spots 
to évadé the efifects of vaccines, the 
need for antivirus drugs is becoming 
more and more obvious. 

Drugs hâve already been found that 
are effective against a few large vi¬ 
ruses, such as the ones that cause an 
eye infection called trachoma. Many 
thousands of Chemicals are screened 
each year to détermine their effective- 
ness against viruses—and against can¬ 
cer. A number of drugs hâve been 
found that work in the test tube, but 
these usually prove to be damaging to 
human cells as well as to viruses. 

One hope lies in finding a drug that 
will affect the overcoat of the virus, 
preventing its attachment to a living 
cell. Or a drug might be found capable 
of safeguarding the wall of the cell 
from virus attack. These and other 
approaches dépend primarily on learn¬ 
ing much more than we now know 
about both viruses and living cells. 

WHO ARE THE VIRUS HUNTERS? 

RESEARCH on viruses is carried out 
at many institutions ail over the world, 
including universities and great re¬ 
search centers like the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and the National Institutes of 
Health. Much of this work is fïnanced 
by the United States Government and 
by private foundations. Two voluntary 
agencies deserve spécial mention be¬ 
cause their research grants are dépend¬ 
ent upon your annual contributions, 
and through them your own dollars 
spur the war on the virus : 

The American Cancer Society is 
concerned with many kinds of cancer 
research, including projects designed 
to learn more about the viruses that 
may cause cancer. About $1,250,000 
of this agency’s funds is at présent 
supporting 65 grants for virus re¬ 
search. 

The National Foundation was for 
years concerned primarily with polio; 
it financed the work of Dr. Jonas Salk 
and others that resulted in the polio 
vaccine, and it has also sponsored much 
of the work on the new live-virus vac¬ 
cines. Last year it expanded its pro- 
gram to include a group of other 
diseases, including virus diseases. 
Most of the $3,800.000 in March of 
Dimes funds currently authorized for 
basic-research projects. involve virus 
studies of one kind or another. ## 
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quality of ingrédients and the care that go into its brewing. The most priceless ingrédient 
is Olympia’s famous water —one of the few naturall v perfect brewing waters in ail the 
world. This extraordinary water brings out subtle flavors from choice hops and grains — 
giving Olympia Beer a character that is refreshingly different , yet always just the same. 


refreshingly different 


Its the Water that makes the différence 
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Luscions, Cool and Inviting 


This frosted Lime Walnut Salad is a picture of good eating. 
Freshly-sweet Knudsen Cottage Cheese for flavor and body, 
Hampshire Sour Cream for piquant accent, Knudsen Cream 
Cheese for smoothness, and lime gelatin for coolness. For 
fuji, carry out this colorful food festival with Buttermilk 
Coolers, made with tangy Knudsen Real Churned Buttermilk 
mixed half and half with pineapple, tomato or orange juice, 
or serve buttermilk plain. A most refreshing treat ! Recipe for 
Salad on page 14, Knudsen Recipe Book, lOth Edition. 


tOTTAGE CHEESE 


J&utdâ&rt 

IMDfêKf 

T/eaj/lBeât 

©KCC 

SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOOD STORES 



NEW llth Edition of the Knudsen Recipe Book, beautifully 
illustrated in full color. Send for your FREE copy today! 


KNUDSEN DAIRY PRODUCTS, Dept. A-100 
P. O. Box 54067, Los Angeles 54, California 


—ZONE_STATE— 
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Where the money goes 

, From page 27 

seven-room house took another $1,156; 
interest and amortization on his mort- 
gage, an additional $1,908. There was 
a final expense of $4,820 for two sons 
at college. Thus this $22,000-a-vear 
executive found himself with $7,026 to 
pay his light, heat, food, clothes, in- 
surance, and church expenses—not to 
mention the many hundreds of other 
items that pull on the pocketbook dur- 
ing a year. 

Like the housewife to whorn $7,000 
looks like a lot of money, he might 
well be asking himself: “Where does 
the money go?” 

The real answer to the question is 
this : While living expenses seem to 
eat up as much of a person’s vveekly 
wage now as they ever did, despite the 
great rise in incomes, that living itself 
has improved dramatically. While in¬ 
flation and rising prices hâve played a 
large part in increasing the cost of 
living, and while it is a fact that a 
family head needs to make more than 
$6,000 today to match a $3,000 income 
of 1939, the critical—and often over- 
looked—fact is that buying power has 
gone up even more. 

The average income of today’s work- 
ing man will buy a fourth more now 
than it did as recently as 10 years ago. 
Today’s incomes will buy more than 
two and a fourth times more goods and 
services than did comparable incomes 
at the turn of the century. 

It is this revolutionary increase in 
buying power that has lifted our living 
standards and that replies to those who 
ask where their money goes — it goes 
into better living than people hâve ever 
experienced. 

Personal incomes seem elusive today 
because those incomes are supporting a 
rising level of well-being. Put simply— 
it costs more to live better, and more 
people can afford to meet that cost to¬ 
day than ever before. As a conséquence 
the executive with the uncertain 
bank- balance sometimes fails to stop 
and look at his home, his car, the pro¬ 
tection of his pension and insurance 
policies, the quality of his sons’ éduca¬ 
tion, and the kind of services in roads. 
schools, and law enforcement that his 
taxes are buying. 

What is more, more people zvant to 
live better, and this aspiration helps 
generate our economy. This explains 
the seeming paradox in figures such 
as these : While personal incomes rose 
to a record annual rate of $383 billion 
in June of this year, and spendable 
earnings (what you hâve left after 
taxes) reached a record of $81.03 a 
week for a production worker’s family 
with three dependents, the Fédéral Re¬ 
serve Board reported that even the 
fifth of the population with the highest 
OCTOBER 1959 



Quality at yourfei 



Heel... comfcFtable 
Sole... cushioned 



Feel...soft 


Heel, sole, feel . . . the three 
features that make this the most 

comfortable of ail pumps for walking. 

And it has Naturalizer’s heel-hugging, 
toe-free fit. Soft black suede; 
also black, blue or brown calf. 

A great value at 13.99 
Other styles, 8.99 to 14.99 
HIGHER DENVER WEST and CANADA 


Please send no money, check, or money order. Your MARVELOUS pump will be 
sent C.O.D. $13.99, plus postage. HIGHER DENVER WEST and CANADA. 
Allow 10 days for delivery by your nearest Naturalizer Dealer. 

Send Coupon to: 

NATURALIZER DIVISION, Brown Shoe Company, 8300 Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Size_ Width_ Check color preferred: 

_Black Suede _Black Calf_Blue Calf_Brown Calf 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_Zone_State. 
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incomes — $7,500 a year and up — is 
largelv in debt, mostly for mortgages 
and personal loans. 

I THINK, then, that our study arrives 
at a time when a great number of 
people will welcome a perspective view 
into the past. The comparison, I think, 
is one of great value to today’s busy 
and prosperous Americans. 

Maybe the best way to remind our- 
selves of the révolution in living stand¬ 
ards in the last two générations is to 
quote one of the national woraen’s 
magazines of 1901. “The things abso- 
lutely necessary in doing a family 
wash,” it said, “are washtubs, wash 
boiler, clothes stick, pail, and long- 


handle dipper.” Studies show that 
many wives at the time did not hâve ail 
these “absolutely necessary” things. 

A friend of mine now admits that as 
a boy he worried about his family’s 
status because his mother didn’t hâve 
a copper wash boiler. 

He recalls his concern, too, that 
until the middle of the 1930s his mother 
had no icebox ; in the summer she kept 
milk and butter against the cellar water 
pipe, where water came in cold from 
the ground. It made for a lot of run- 
ning up and down the stairs. Today at 
least nine out of 10 families hâve me- 
chanical refrigerators. 

If you’re in your 40s, you’ll remem- 
ber spring and fall bouse cleaning, 


when the draperies were taken down, 
rugs were hung out on the clothesline 
and beaten with a stick or wire beater 
until the suffocating clouds of fine dust 
ceased, and ail the furniture was cov- 
ered or carried out of a room before 
the vigorous swinging of scrubbing 
brush and broom began. The brush 
and broom were virtually the onlv 
household implements common then. 
Electric cleaners were not a part of 
rnost households until the 1930s. And 
where were home freezers, steam irons, 
clothes driers, mixers, blenders, and 
garbage disposers then? 

I X 1900 only one urban family in five 
owned its own home ; today more 
than half do. In 1900 only a little more 
than a third of ail American families 
owned their home ; today more than 
three fifths do. One obstacle to owner- 
ship in 1900 was that nearly half the 
heads. of urban families were out of 
work at some time of the year — nine 
weeks on the average. Today 67 mil¬ 
lion men and wornen out of a labor 
force of 71 million hâve jobs and earn 
the highest incomes in our history. 

Another homeownership obstacle in 
1900 was that the long-term, low- 
interest loans of today were then un- 
known. Typically the maximum loan 
ofifered was for about half the appraised 
value, on a five-year note, bearing in¬ 
terest at 697 to 10%. If a buyer needed 
more—and usually he did—he had to 
get a second mortgage, payable in three 
or four years, with interest at a niuch 
higher rate. It wasn't until 1934, when 
the Fédéral Housing Administration 
was created, that 20-year amortized 
loans for 805e of the cost becarne com- 

And remember that early house? It 
was poorly heated by coal stoves and 
lighted by kerosene lamps. Water had 
to be brought in from outdoors. People 
bathed in a portable tub. In big cities 
it was often worse : One per son in 10 
lived in a sium—in some cases as many 
as 20 people to a sleeping room—and 
shared his privy with an average of 
seven to 10 others. 

Today seven out of 10 modem homes 
hâve three or more bedrooms. Thev 
hâve electricity, running hot and cold 
water, bathrooms, automatic heating, 
refrigerator, washing machine, télé¬ 
phonés, radio and télévision, gas or 
electric range, dishwasher, electric 
blankets, exhaust fans, a car in the 
garage, and probably a power mower. 
At that, it is noteworthy that by 1950 
people were spending only 15% of their 
total income on housing, fuel, and 
light —not 24%. as in 1900. 

Fifty years ago a reckless forecaster 
wrote that it was “nothing less than 
feeble-minded to expect anything to 
corne of the horseless-carriage rnove- 
ment.” Three years later a proposed 
[To page 92] 
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FOR YOUR CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT IN BAKING! 

.aWj Cake Royale 



Vi cups sugar 
¥i teaspoon sait 
Vï cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 eggs, unbeaten 


Another Fine Product 

The Steady-Acting Baking Powder! of Standard Brands Inc. 
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A ROYAL BAKING POWDER EXCLUSIVE 


S A cup (VA sticks) Blue 
Bonnet Margarine 
2Vi cups sifted cake flour 
3 teaspoons Royal 
Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 
Cream Blue Bonnet Margarine thoroughly. 
Sift in the dry ingrédients. Add milk and 
vanilla. Beat one minute at medium speed 
with electric mixer or 150 strokes, scraping 
bowl occasionally. Add unbeaten eggs and 
beat 2 minutes longer. Bake in two paper- 
lined 9-inch laver pans in moderate oven 
(350° F.) about 30 minutes or until done. 
Cool slightlv; remove from pans. When cool, 
frost with chocolaté seven-minute frosting. 











When you make your one big pledge to your town's united campaign, 
you are actually giving to many campaigns in one. Your one contribution 
fights disaster and disease, Works to prevent juvénile delinquency, and 
attacks the problems of the aging and the breakdown of family life. 


United Way pledges support 27,700 local, State, and 
national agencies which serve 77,400,000 Americans. 
When a United Way volunteer asks you to give, welcome 
him with your pledge. 


GIVE ENOUGH FOR ALL 


ARE YOU 
EMBARRASSE!) 

BY TEETH ALWAYS 
. SLIPPINÔ, DROPPING 
DOWN AT JUSTTHE 
WRONGTIME? 


LN 


USE FASTEETH 

AS MANY DENTISTS 
ADVISE. EAT 
FAST£R,SPEAK 
FREELY, WAVE 
ÔUM-TlGHT FIT. 




Dental plates give only 26% average biting power of natural teeth. FASTEETH 
raises biting force-cushions sensitive gums-holds teeth more securely. 


Be happy with your false teeth. Laugh, talk, eat without 
embarrassment. Wear teeth ail day long with more 
comfort. Use FASTEETH — the spécial powder thou- 
sands of dentists give patients to hold plates more 
firmly in place. You may speak more clearly—eat faster. 
FASTEETH soothes and protects tender gums when 
chewing.You can bite harder — enjoy the hard-to-eat 
foods you need. FASTEETH checks “plate odor” (den¬ 
ture breath). No gummy, gooey, “pasty” feel. At drug 
counters everywhere. 



STOPS 

PAIN OF s' > V) 
BURNS 

-instantly! 

Be ready to relieve the agonizing torture of 
burns the second they happen! Start quick 
healing, too . . . with this amazing greaseless 
lotion that flows on. No rubbing needed. 

Solarcaine was originated in Florida. Then 
the news spread like wildfire. Not only about 
the wonderful relief it gives from srnburn, 
but from pain of kitchen burns—and from 
“detergent hands,” chapping, scrapes and 
scratches, itching. 

Wonder anesthetics in Solarcaine actually 
block pain, as its réfrigérants cool and soothe. 
Antiseptie, too. Cornes in a plastic squeeze 
bottle. Big saving on large size. 

SOLARCAINE® 

NEW "Wonder Drug" Lotion 


Ends Callousesri 

With soothing, cushioning Dr. Scholl’s f JjSjk I 

WJBBEEnSŒlfci i 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch—Relieves Pain 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual réduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of ail — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles hâve ceased to be a 
problem! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Préparation H.® Ask for it at ail drug count¬ 
ers—money back guarantee. *Re*. u.s. Pat. ott 


BACKACHE& 

Neuve Tension 


SECONDARY TO KIDNEY IRRITATION 


Worry, Loss of Sleep and that old, tired, depressed 
feeling, which resuit as secondary effects from 
common Kidney and Bladder Irritations. In such 
cases, NEW IMPROVED CYSTEX usually gives 
quick, wonderful, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs in acid kidney éliminations and 
by relaxing, analgésie pain relief. Over a billion 
CYSTEX tablets used by young and old prove 
safety and success. Get CYSTEX from your drug- 
gist today without prescription. Money back guar- 


50,000-mile national highway System 
was attacked as benefiting “a few 
wealthy pleasure seekers.” In the entire 
land there was only one mile of paved 
public road outside city limits — a 
gleaming strip just north of Detroit. 
Motorists chugged through mud for 
hundreds of miles just for the joy of 
whizzing up and down this thorough- 
fare at full throttle. Today we hâve a 
network of sonie 2,300,000 miles of all- 
weather two-, four-, and six-lane high- 

Many of these roads pass modem 
educational facilities that would stagger 
the imagination of my teachers at Bat- 
tin High in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 
the 1910s. The percentage of young- 
sters who are graduated from high 
school is now about 12 times higher 
than it was in 1900. In 1958 college 
enrollment totaled 3,242,000 — more 
than eight times the 1910 level—and 
the percentage of those with college 
degrees was nine times higher than it 
was in 1910. 

I X the early 1900s food was consumed 
primarily for its fuel value, and diets 
were usually monotonous. Fresh méats 
were hard to get in summer. There 
was no lettuce from the Impérial Val¬ 
ley of California: there were no to- 
matoes from Florida, peas and beans 
from Ohio, or oranges from Califor¬ 
nia, Florida, and Texas. Frederick 
Hopkins of Cambridge h ad not yet 
announced the existence of some sub¬ 
stance or substances unidentified but 
essential to nutrition — later to be 
known as vitamins. Popular literature 
stressed the digestibility of foods 
rather than their nutritive values. It 
was said that méat was hard to digest 
and could be harmful, that fruits and 
vegetables were valuable mainlv for 
their salts. that lemons and grapefruit 
were hyperacid and not for eating, that 
apples were a relish rather than a food. 

Food retailing was carried on largely 
by the owner himself in a small neigh- 
horhood store — as T well recall. for I 
clerked in such a store as a boy. Milk 
was delivered to the store in large 
cans and ladled into the customer's 
container. Crackers and cookies were 
sold from large boxes or barrels. and, 
in even the best of stores, food was 
exposed to dust and Aies and indis- 
criminate handling by customers. 

And then. around the time of World 
War I. chain stores and the forerun- 
ners of the supermarket began to ap- 
pear. It was said in Noveniher, 1916, 
that “the chain grocerv store is. in 
fact, alniost the first attempt that has 
been made to apply the methods of sci- 
entific commerce to the retail business 
in dry groceries.” Through central 
purchasing the chains were ahle to buv 
at lower priées than those paid by the 
independents. The chains introduced 
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self-service, no delivery, cash sales, and 
large volume at low profit margins. 

The impact of the chains, coupled 
with rising earnings, is indicated by 
the fact that around 1900 the low- 
income family spent just under half its 
total income for food, while today it 
spends not quite a third. Fifty years 
ago consumption of méat, poultry, and 
fish was around 100 pounds a year 
for low-income people and 200 pounds 
for high-income citizens. Today the 
low-income consumers eat around 200 
pounds ; the high-income individuals, 
only 50 pounds more. In 1900 wage 
earners’ children got one and a quar- 
ter quarts of milk a week. Now they 
get more than three quarts. 

I N 1910 the United States Bureau of 
Labor studied the work conditions of 
steelworkers in 300 plants in 26 states. 
Forty per cent of the men in steel- 
works and rolling mills worked 72 
hours or more a week. Forty per cent 
earned less than 18 cents an hour. In 
blast furnaces 63% worked 84 hours 
a week. The potential full-time earn¬ 
ings of half the entire force were under 
$12.50 a week. Generally no premium 
was paid for overtime or Sunday work. 
There were various déductions from 
pay checks—for ice water, medical fees, 
identification badges, rent for company 
houses. In the largest steel company 
voluntary retirement began at 60, after 


20 years of service; a man who had 
worked 25 years and averaged $60 a 
month for the last 10 years would re- 
ceive a pension of $15 a month. Pen¬ 
sions could be terminated by the 
trustées. Sometimes the company 
owned the town and every dwelling 
in it. In one such town the company 
itself quite properly described as 
“shanties” the houses it provided un- 
skilled workers. The town's governing 
powers were vested in the company, 
in a justice of the peace who was also 
the superintendent of schools, and in 
the coroner who held inquests into ac¬ 
cidentai deaths in the plant. 

The nation at mid-century reveals 
amazing contrasts. Steelworkers in 
mid-1958 had a minimum basic liourly 
rate in the neighborhood of $2; the 
average worker received slightlv less 
than $3 an hour. He received a 50% 
premium for ail hours beyond eight a 
dav or 40 a week and a 125% premium 
for ail holiday work. He received an 
annual paid vacation—as many as three 
weeks if he had long service. His pen¬ 
sion was contractual and after 20 
years' service provided at least $72 a 
month, plus Fédéral Social Security 
benefits and a company-paid supplé¬ 
ment to his unemployment insurance 
to help tide him over periods of un¬ 
employment. 

If i licornes hâve risen for most of us, 
they hâve risen—startlingly so—for the 


The 

“constipation of 
womanhood” 


Spécial laxative for women 
gives gentle relief more naturally 

“AU my 26 years,” writes 
Mrs.Holland,“and through 
two pregnancies, I’ve had 
to fight constipation. But 
no more! With Correctol, 
l’m ‘regular’ at the same 
time daily...and Vm never 
nauseated or upset as I was 
with ordinary laxatives.” 



Correctol® lias been specially developed for 
a woman’s délicate system. It is completely 
different from harsh, all-purpose laxatives. 

Its secret is a non-laxative miracle regu- 
lator that simply softens waste. Along with 
this, Correctol contains just enough mild 
laxative to give regularity a start. 

Working together. these two gentle 
ingrédients make Correctol bring relief 
more naturally than any ordinary laxa¬ 
tive can. Even in pregnancy and follow- 
ing childbirth. In menstrual periods—and 
after middle âge, too ! 

Do try Correctol soon. 

30 tiny pink tablets, $1.00 
—at any drug counter. 




/\W TEiUM&t,/A ua&i pnoticùûn. j&i 
4uo4fc i/idmâtt 'Mmaût 


1. Germicidal protection! Norforms are sajer andsurer than evtr! 
A highly perfected new formula releases antiseptie and germicidal 
ingrédients right in the vaginal tract. The exclusive new base melts at 
body température, forming a powerful protective film that permits 
long-lasting action. Will not harm délicate tissues. 

2. Déodorant protection 1 Norforms were tested in a hospital 
clînic and found to be more effective than anything it had ever 
used. Norforms are deodorant—they eliminate (rather than cover up) 
embarrassing odors, yet hâve no “medicine” or “disinfectant” odor 
themselves. 


3. Convenience! These small vaginal suppositories are so easy 
and convenient to use. Just insert—no apparatus, mixing or meas- 
uring. They’re greaseless and they keep in any climate. Your drug- 
gist has them in boxes of 12 and 24. Also available in Canada. 
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ENJOY 

quicket, easiet 

IRONING 



QUICK ELASTIC starches better, 
irons faster! Only hot starch péné¬ 
trâtes fabrics deeply and evenly— 
leaving no starch on the surface 
to cause ironing drag. You’re ready 
to... 


m 



Your iron fairly glides over your 
fabrics, cutting many minutes off 
tedious ironing time. Gives your 
clothes a crispy-clean fragrance— 
long-lasting, dirt-resisting freshness. 
Start now to iron faster and easier 
with.., 



“blue collar” worker most of ail. There 
was a time—in 1910 and even, to a 
degree, up to World War II—when 
the white-collar job commanded twice 
as much as the factory or construction 
job. There was a time when skilled 
workers received double the pay of un- 
skilled workers. 

Today the blue-collar worker has 
caught up with the white-collar worker. 
The unskilled laborer has moved up 
until he gets about three fourths as 
much as the experienced skilled hand. 
No other society has ever spread its 
wealth so widely. 

Before World War II the 5% of our 
people with the highest incomes had 
from 25% to 30% of our money ; now 
they hâve about a fifth of it. From 1939 
to 1950 the real income of top-man¬ 
agement people rose 10%; of factory 
workers with three dependents, 40%. 
From 1954 to 1957 the real income of 
both groups rose 7%. In 1929 stock- 
holders received, after corporate taxes, 
6.8c from each dollar of total personal 
income in the nation; today they re- 
ceive 3.5c. 

S HIFTING income patterns hâve 
wrought changes other than éco¬ 
nomie ones. The wage earners’ way of 
life today is hardly distinguishable 
from that of his salaried compatriots. 
Their homes, their cars, their baby-sit- 
ters, the style of the clothes their wives 
and children wear, the food they eat, the 
bank they borrow from, their days off, 
the schools their children go to, their 
church—ail of these are much alike and 
are becoming more nearly identical. 

It is not only that the typical wage 
earner no longer lives in an identifi- 
ably “working class” neighborhood, or 
that his washing machine contains the 
same sheet steel and the same electric 
motor as does that of the wealthier 
citizen, or that both of them are 
officers of the P.-T.A. or are elected 
to public office or go to the same den- 
tist. It is that the American wage earn¬ 
er is conscious of the fact that he has 
attained a social position not even ap- 
proached by his counterpart in any 
other part of the world. He has pride 
in himself and in the achievements of 
his family. He has little cause for re- 
peating the vow — often uttered half 
bitterly, once hopelessly, in the early 
décades of the century — that “no kid 
of mine is going to work in the shop.” 
Today the shop has a new status, and 
his kids can make their own choice. 

And the choice, after ail, is the thing 
that is important. As long as people are 
able to choose, to enjoy the opportunity 
of living well, then our standards will 
continue to rise, and the quiet révolu¬ 
tion toward better living will continue 
at its truly phénoménal rate. And, I 
am sure, people will continue to won- 
der where their money goes. ## 



BOUILLON CUBES 




BKBMMÊBMis 

I TV from BATHTUBS • SINKS P 
| bottons ofCOPPER POTS 
1 ^^TILE FL00RS ■ METALS | 

AUTO BUMPERS 

is soîd at Grocers, ___ 

PRODUCTS. R0. BOX 502. FAIRLAWN. N. J. 
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Cheese is "in" 

• From page 38 
FRENCH FONDUE PUFF 

It's a fix-today, bake-tomorrow dish— 
the secret of its gorgeous puffîness 

Bake at 350° for 1 hour. 

Makes 4 servings 
loaf French bread (about 12 
slices) 

J4 cup (J4 stick) soft butter or 
margarine 

cup préparée! mustard 

Y pound sharp Cheddar cheese, 

sliced 

J4 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
3 eggs 
3 cups milk 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Yi teaspoon sait 
% teaspoon paprika 

1. Slice bread into j4-inch-thick slices; 
spread with mixture of butter or 
margarine and mustard. 

2. Make alternate layers of spread 
bread, sliced cheese, and grated 
cheese to fill a buttered 6-cup cas¬ 
serole. 

3. Beat eggs with milk, Worcestershire 
sauce, and sait in a quart measure 
or medium-size bowl ; pour over 
bread-cheese layers : sprinkle top 
with paprika: cover and refrigerate 
overnight. 

4. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 
hour, or until puffy and golden. 
Serve at once, as fondue will start 
to fall after it is out of the oven. 
(If using other than the new-style 
glass baking dish, let fondue stand 
at room température for 15 to 20 
minutes before baking.) 

CHEESE MORES 

Rightly named, for you can eat more and more. 
Each golden bail holds a creamy-soft center 

Makes about 50 balls 

Y pound (1 cup) grated Ched¬ 

dar or caraway (kuminost) 
cheese 

or: 1 roll (6 ounces) smoke- 
flavor cheese food, grated 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 

Y teaspoon prepared horseradish 
1 cup pancake mix 

Y cup milk 

1. Combine grated cheese, mustard, 
and horseradish in small bowl : with 
Angers form into about 50 marble- 
size balls. 

2. Beat pancake mix and milk until 
smooth in medium-size bowl: add 
cheese balls, a few at a time, to coat 
well; lift out, one at a time, with 
a slotted spoon. 

3. Fry balls in 4-inch depth hot fat 
heated to 400°, turning once, 10 
seconds, or just until golden crust 



October Cheese Festival 
begins and ends with "Krispy! 


October is “Cheese Festival Month.” Make every day 
a cheese-’n’-Krispy festival... with bright servings 
of your favorite cheese and flaky-fresh, Krispy-fresh 
Sunshine Krispy Saltine Crackers! 


KRISPY WITH SLICES 0F CHEESE. 

Cheese has more snap, more tang, 
when the cracker is Krispy . . . 
the saltine that stays “Krispy” in 
double-wax wraps! 


KRISPY WITH CHEESE SPREADS. 

Lively Krispy flavor brings out 
that lively cheese flavor... adds 
a distinctive taste sensation to 
any cheese spread. 


KRISPY WITH MELTED CHEESE. A de- 

lightful Fall meal! Hot, hearty, 
nourishing . . . with a delicious 
“Krispy” accent! 


Get the package with the 
double wax wraps! 
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forms; drain on absorbent paper; 
serve hot, speared on picks. 

WONDER CHEESE SOUP 

It fastes so good, no one will ever suspect it 
can be made in a flash 

Makes 4 servings 

1 can condensed créant of celery 

soup 

2 cups milk 

1 small onion, grated 
J4 cup (half a 4-ounce shaker 
can) grated American cheese 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 

1. Heat soup, milk, and onion in me- 
dium-size saucepan, stirring until 


MORE PEOPLE USE 

refreshing, calorie-free 



j USETESTEO**- orie diets. Use for beverages, 
1 M v.... • desserts, cooking. Pure. Harmless. 


AT FOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 



FOR FASTER MAIL SERVICE 


USE ZONE NUMBERS 
They're part of your address. 
Indude them in your return address. 
"Mail early in the day— 
it's the faster way!" 


Someone’s been into my 

tout- 

PU ?s 



DOGS DROOL FOR LOLLI-PUPS 
Cots love ’em, foo! 


smooth ; stir in and melt the cheese. 

2. Pour into bowls; top with parsley. 

DOUBLE CHEESE-STUFFED 
ZUCCHINI 

This mildly flavored cheese-and-vegetable 
combination makes a substantial 
lunch or supper dish 

Bake at 375° for 35 minutes. 
Makes 4 servings 

4 medium-size zucchini 

Yi cup quick-cooking (packaged 
precooked) rice 
1 egg 

1 cup (Yi pound) cream-style 
cottage cheese 

1 small onion, chopped (Y cup) 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
l /i teaspoon sait 

5 drops bottled pepper seasoning 
4 slices ( Y pound) American 

cheese, eut into 8 strips each 

1. Trim ends and halve zucchini 
lengthwise ; parboil in boiling salted 
water 15 minutes, or just until be- 
ginning to soften; drain; let stand 
until cool enough to handle, then 
scoop out centers with a teaspoon; 
chop pulp and save for Step 3 ; ar¬ 
range shells in greased shallow 
baking pan. 

2. While zucchini cook, cook rice, fol- 
lowing label directions. 

3. Beat egg slightly in medium-size 
bowl ; add cooked rice, cottage 
cheese, onion, parsley, sait, pepper 
seasoning, and zucchini pulp; mix 
well with fork ; stuff zucchini shells, 
mounding filling. 

4. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 30 
minutes ; lay cheese strips, criss- 
cross fashion, on top; bake 5 min¬ 
utes longer, or until cheese is 
melted. 

CHERRY CHEESE PETAL PIE 

Hidden beneath the spiced cherry filling is a 
loyer of lusciously rich cream cheese 

Bake at 400° for 15 minutes. 
Makes 1 nine-inch pie 
Pie Shell 

\y 2 cups sifted cake flour 
Ys cup sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon sait 

Y teaspoon nutmeg 

Y teaspoon allspice 

Y cup (Y stick) butter or mar¬ 

garine 

1 egg, well beaten 

Filling and Topping 

1 package (8 ounces) cream 

cheese 

2 teaspoons light cream 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 can (about 1 pound) cherry- 
pie filling 

Y teaspoon nutmeg 

Y teaspoon allspice 


1. Grease bottom and sides of a 9-inch 
spring-form pan or loose-bottom 
layer-cake pan. 

2. Make pie shell: Sift cake flour, 
sugar, baking powder, sait, nutmeg, 
and allspice into medium-size bowl ; 
eut in butter or margarine with 
pastry blender or 2 knives until 
mixture is as crumbly as corn meal ; 
blend in egg just until mixture holds 
together. 

3. Press evenly into bottom and about 
iy inches up sides of prepared pan 
to make a shell ; pastry layer will be 
about )4 inch thick. 

4. Bake in hot oven (400°) 15 min¬ 
utes, or until lightly golden; cool 
in pan on wire rack 15 minutes; 
carefully loosen sides with knife: 
remove shell and cool completely on 
wire rack. 

5. Make filling and topping: Start with 
petal topping (pictured on page 
38). Press cream cheese into tea¬ 
spoon and push out with thumb to 
make each petal; arrange six in 
circle on aluminum foil or waxed 
paper ; then six more to make a 
two-layer circle; chill. 

6. Cream remaining cream cheese with 

cream and lemon juice; spread 
evenly over bottom of baked shell; 
fill with cherry-pie filling flavored 
with nutmeg and allspice; top with 
cheese petal ring; chill until serv- 
ing tinte. ## 


A treat youngsters love is 


Wrigley’s VWM Gum- 
a convenient, wholesome “handout.’* 



EXCITING NEW DIP- 
CREAM CHEESE ’n SHRIMP 

Recipe for six. Photo, right. 

1 8-oz. (large size) cream cheese. 
1 10-oz. can frozen shrimp soup. 
Thaw soup somewhat ovemight or 
half a day on refrigerator shelf. 
1-Empty soup into mixing bowl. 
Save out some of whole shrimp for 
décoration. 2-Beat soup with 
cream cheese until fluffy and 
blended. Réfrigéra te. 3-Serve 
chilled with potato chips. If too 
hard, beat in some cream. 
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Bus-chasing wife 

From page 28 

had to chase the bus halfway to town 
or risk being late to work. 

Yet, when she tried to reason with 
him, they somehow just didn’t get any- 
where. This morning, for example, 
racing along the highway with him, 
she had said, “Jim, I won’t need the 
car today. Let’s take me home, and 
you drive to town.” 

“No, thanks. Driving's no fun be- 
yond the junction.” 

“Then, let’s start earlier. You haven’t 
caught a bus at Riverdale in over a 
week. Doesn’t it get embarrassing ? I 
mean—getting on at a different stop 
every morning?” 

“Uh-uh. I figure the rest of the pas- 
sengers enjoy trying to guess which 
stop I really do live near.” 

Sally smiled but she said, “Ail the 
same, this certainly plays hob with my 
morning’s work. Let’s make up vour 
mind to get an earlier start from now 
on. Okay?” 

“Aw, honey, relax ! You wouldn’t 
want to miss this ride, would you ?” 

And that had been the best Sally 
could get out of him. 

A S SHE OPENED the car door now, she 
i noticed that the Eltons, who lived 
next door, had a beautiful new car in 


one side of their garage. Richard and 
Norma Elton, it seemed to Sally, had 
everything. And they were the only 
family in Riverdale who could hire a 
full time woman like Mrs. Rawley to 
do their housework. It must be nice, 
Sally thought as she got out of the car, 
to be able to change cars with no more 
concern than most people hâve when 
they change the linen. 

She went into the house and found 
that her two-year-old twins had awak- 
ened, and her 10-year-old daughter 
Nancy, who usually tended the twins 
while Sally was away, had gone back 
to bed and was sleeping peacefully. 

The rest of the day went like that, 
too, and by evening she decided that 
tomorrow wasn’t going to start as this 
day had. 

But she was wrong. By the time 
Sally got up the next morning, Jim was 
already outside working in their flower 
garden. And when he eventually came 
in to get ready, everything fell into the 
same old pattern—quick shave, quick 
shower, rapid-fire breakfast—and right 
on the dot, when the bus was due to 
leave the Riverdale stop, Jim said, 
"Okay. Sally, let’s go.” 

U NTIL SHE got into the car, Sally 
hadn’t had time to get upset about 
him. And she wasn’t really angry now 
—not at first. anyway. She just felt 
sort of helpless. But the farther they 


chased the bus, the more she began to 
simmer. And by the time they caught 
up with it and Jim got out of the car, 
her parting kiss was as perfunctory as 
a small boy’s bow to the washbasin. 

The following morning Sally thought 
she might hâve a chance. It was rain- 
ing, and Jim wouldn’t work in the 
flowers. She arose and found him 
shaving and with time to spare. 

Leisurely she prepared his breakfast 
while he dressed and, when he came 
to the table, she poured his coffee and 
a cup for herself. 

As he ate, Jim told her about a hu- 
morous incident that had happened the 
day before at the office. After that, the 
conversation went from one thing to 
another, and Sally didn’t know where 
the time went. She didn’t even know 
it was gone till suddenly it was time 
for the bus to leave and Jim wasn’t 
on it. 

They made the usual wild dash. and 
Sally sat dejectedlv in a corner of the 
car seat and hated herself for having 
listened to him. 

D RIVING home alone in the rain, she 
tried to think the thing out. What 
was it that made a steady dependable 
man like Jim suddenly break loose and 
abandon a perfectly good habit? She 
concluded that she didn’t know the 
answer but she made up her mind that 
[T a page 98] 



Parîy 


Pleaser 


this exciting new dip of cream cheese and shrimp. 


time out shopping! 


—bring home 
some healthful, deliciou: 
rigley’s E2ZE2Z2^- Gum. 

. .,„arty flavor always delights and 
satisfies, and the smooth chewing 
aids digestion. Try it. 


Fabulous-tasting yet almost no work. 
In tact, this delicious combination 
makes such a hit, it is hard to 
believe that ail it is 
is a package of 
cream cheese and a can of 
frozen shrimp soup. 
See simple recipe, left. 
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NEW 

BUNION 

RELIEF! 


Dr. Scholl's FOAM-EASE Bunion Shield 

You nevei- expeiienced anything like it. It'i 


$ WIN CONTEST CASH 

$ 

$ 


Yes - YOU ccrn win a big Cash 
Cars, Homes, Trips, TV sets. It's fun! 
Easy! WE'LL SHOW YOU HOW! No spé¬ 
cial skill needed. Our students hâve won 
over 5 million dollars! It'll pay you to 
learn the secrets of the winners. FREE — 
Write for CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN! Contains winning helps for 
current big contests. No obligation. 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL 

lois Chestnut St., Dept. F, Phila. 7, Pa. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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Bus-chasing wife 

Front page 97 

something certainly had to be done 
about it. 

And then the thought came to her : 
If she were to tinker with the car and 
could find sonie little gadget or wire 
that would keep the engine front start- 
ing—and not tell Jint . . . Probably 
ntake hint late to work, but maybe 
that’s what lie needed to jar hint back 
into punctuality. And later site could 
go back and adjust whatever she had 
changed, and the car would be usable 
for her club meeting. 

Through the ntorning she ntulled the 
idea over as she worked. At tintes she 
alniost gave it up completely. But in 
the afternoon the rain stopped and the 
sun was shilling, and Sally went out 
and lifted the hood of the car, just to 
see if there rnight be anything that 
could be moved or changed or unfas- 
tened or loosened. Something that 
would keep the car front running but 
wouldn’t be too noticeable if Jint sltould 
take a minute and try to fix it. Sonte- 
thing she could rententber so she could 
change it back afterward without much 
trouble. 

“I’d feel avvful, doing a thing like 
that to 111111,’' she thought as she pulled 
on a wire to see if it would corne loose. 
Then, after a minute of poking and 
pulling at this thingumbob and that do- 
wackey, she got in the car and stepped 
on the starter, and the car wouldn’t 
start. 

“Whv. I haven't done a thing yet,” 
she said to herself in sudden panic. 

S he got OUT of the car and looked 
under the hood again and tried to 
remember just what she had touched. 
A half hour later, with grease on her 
nose and cheeks and wisps of hair fly- 
ing everv which way, Sally pulled her 
head out from uncler the hood and 
looked up to see old Joe Bramble 
shuffling past her house. She didn’t 
hâve much faith in Joe’s ability to fix 
anything, but she was desperate, so she 
called. “Mr. Bramble, I’m having 
trouble with my car. Could you help 
me ?" 

Afterward, when she saw hoir clum- 
sily lie went at it, she was sorry she 
had asked him. After a while lie gave 
up. 

“Thanks, anyway,” said Sally. “I 
was surprised to see you today. Sonie- 
body said you’d gone to work in the 
factory over in Redmont.” 

“I did, ma’am,” drawled Joe. “But 
I got there late a couple times, and 
they said they didn’t need me any more. 
Said everybody lias to be there on 
time every single day.” 

Sally felt sick as she thought: “And 
Jim’s going to be late for work to- 


W HEN JIM CAME HOME that evening, 
the twins met him at the door. Sally 
was going to tell him then, but she 
didn’t hâve a chance till after the chil- 
dren’s bedtime, and it was dark by then. 
She decided to leave it till morning. 
Then she would tell him in time for 
him to walk to the Riverdale stop and 
catch his regular bus. He wouldn’t be 
late. She went to bed feeling relieved. 

When morning came, Sally arose 
earlier than usual. She was glad Jim 
didn’t go out and work in the garden. 
And she was pleased to see how early 
he seriouslv settled into getting him- 
self ready. But when, as he sat down 
to breakfast, he remarked, “I’ve de¬ 
cided Fil get off to work earlier and 
not upset you so much,” Sally felt 
remorse. 

She waited till he had alniost fin- 
ished eating. Then she told him. “By 
the way, you’d hetter plan on walking 
to the bus stop, because the car wouldn't 
start yesterday afternoon.” And she 
held her breath. 

“You’ll need the car for your club 
today, won’t you ?” Then, glancing at 
the clock, he added, “Fm ahead of 
schedule. Maybe I can fix it.” He got 
up and strode out to the car. 

H e rolled his sleeves and began to 
probe, and Sally got behind the 
wheel and stepped on the starter from 
time to time. And then they heard the 
téléphoné ringing, and Sally went to 

Mrs. Rawley was calling from next 
door at the Eltons’. “Did you hear 
about the accident?” she began. “Mr. 
Elton—lie’s in the hospital. It says in 
the paper that the woman who was 
with him is in critical condition. Mrs. 
Elton took this awfully hard. The 
doctor took her to the hospital — and 
she was alniost in a State of collapse 
herself. We never know, do we?” 

Sally felt tears starting, and Mrs. 
Rawley rantbled on : “They were think- 
ing of a divorce before this happened. 
People who stay happily married in 
this day and âge are awfully lucky, 
aren’t they? You know, I heard your 
husband say something the other morn¬ 
ing and I thought it was so nice. He 
got on the bus at the junction and 
sat down right in back of me beside 
sonie man—a friend of his—who was 
teasing him about the way he chases 
the bus, and your husband said. T've 
been doing that on purpose lately. It’s 
the only chance I get to visit with my 
wife. In the evening it's the children 
or tv or company, and in the morning 
there’s too much to do. But a few days 
ago I discovered that when my wife 
and I drive to catch the bus. it’s just 
like we were a couple of kids again— 
like wlien we were first married.’ ” 
Sally closed her eyes and leaned her 
forehead against the wall. It wasn’t the 
[To page 104] 
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Large or small, ail dogs are big for J]g CUBES 

6-FLAVOR . 6-COLOR VARIETY 


EXCLUSIVE! A dog food every dog loves - because it’s 
got 6 favorite flavors . . . cornes in 6 exciting colors! 
A dog food owners love to serve-because it’s many dog 
foods wrapped in one. It’s a main meal, treat or reward. 
E Serve dry, or if you’re a mixer, with canned Friskies, 
o ^ Friskies Meal, gravy, milk or water. Fully nourishing, 
/ors too. And its crunchy texture is extra good for teeth 
and gums. Treat your dog to Friskies Cubes - made to 
the highest quality standard of ^tTlUtiOfl 

Keep your dog frisky with FRISKIES! 
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"wALKER 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


Wiftkïe 

de luxe 

STROLLER 






THREE EXCITING REASONS FOR KNITTING 

Sweaters made up in knitting worsted 
(Red Heart) hv Coats & Clark. Inc.. 
430 Park Ave.. New York 22, X. Y. 


SHOW-OFF POT ROASTS 

Page 34 —Electric frving pan (Uni¬ 
versal ) bv Landers,' Frarv & Clark, 
New Britain. Conn. 

Page 35 — (Top ) Enameled stainless- 
steel tray (Cathrineholm) and stain- 
less-steel ca’rving set (Gerber) from 
Georg Tensen. Inc., 667 5tli Ave., 
New York 22. N. Y. 

HOT BREADS IN A HURRY 

Canisters and straw wreath t'roni 

Bloomingdale’s, New York 22, N. Y. 

CHEESE IS "IN" 

Page 39 —Gas range (Holiday) by 
Tappan Co„ Mansfield, O. ; casse¬ 
role (Pyrex) by Corning Glass 
Works. Corning, N. Y. 

THE LONG AND SHORT 

OF THE JACKET STORY 

Page 42 — (Lcft) Suit dress and (riglit) 
ensemble by Mc Arthur, Ltd., Sports- 
wear Co., 1400 Broadwav. New 
York 18, N. Y. Available at: 

Allentoiv x. Pa. —Hess Bros. 

Boston —Jordan Marsh. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—B owman’s. 

Ixui a x a po l is—Wm. H. Block. 

New York —Macy’s. 

Philadelphia —Gimbels. 

Portland, Ork. —Lipman W olfe. 

Washington —Jellefï’s. 
Ensemble (riglit ) available also 

St. Louis —Scruggs Vander- 
voort Barney. 

Handbag by Greta Originals, 12 E. 
33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y. ; gloves 
by Hansen Glove Corp.. 71? N. Van 
Buren St., Milwaukee 1. Wis. 

Page 43 — ( Left ) Costume by Abe 
Schrader Corp., 530 7th Ave., New 
York 18. N. Y. Available at: 

Baltimore —Hochschild, Kohn. 

Kaxsas City, Mo.—Harzfeld’s. 

Minneapolis —The Dayton Co. 

N f.w York— Bloomingciale's. 
Shoes bv Capezio. Inc.. 756 7th 
Ave.. New York 19, N. Y. 

(Riglit) Ensemble bv R & K Origi¬ 
nals, Inc.. 1400 Broadwav. New 
York 18, N. Y. Available at : 

Baltimore —Hochschild. Kohn. 

Boston —Jordan Marsh. 

Chicago —Carson Pirie Scott. 

Denver—T he May Co. - D. & F. 

Kansas City. Mo. —Harzfeld’s. 

Los Angeles —Bullock's. 

Minneapolis —The Davton Co. 

New Haven— Edward'Malley. 

Philadelphia —Strawbridge & 
Clothier. 

St. Louis —Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

Sai,t Lake City —The Auer- 
bach Co. 

Washington —Woodward & 
Lothrop. 


Hat bv Betniar Hats. Inc.. 1 W. 
39th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
(Bottom) Ensemble by Abe Schra¬ 
der Corp., 530 7th Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. Available at: 

Baltimore —Hochschild, Kohn. 
Kansas City, Mo.— Harzfeld’s. 
Los Angeles —J. W. Robinson. 
Minneapolis— The Dayton Co. 
New York —Bloomingdale's. 
Handbag bv Greta Originals, 12 
E. 33rd St. New York 16. N. Y.: 
gloves by Joseph Perrella Glove 
Co., Gloversville, N. Y. : shoes by 
Capezio, Inc.,’ 756 7th Ave., New 
York 19. N. Y. 

Hats ( exccpt as otherwisc creditcd) bv 
Miss Mav, Inc., 23 W. 57th St.. New 
York 19. N. Y. 

For additional stores, or store nearest 
you. Write manufactiirers listed above. 
THOSE COLORFUL, COMFORTABLE CASUALS 

Page 44 —Overblouse and skirt by 
Jackfin Co.. 1384 Broadway. New 
York 18. N. Y. Available at : 
Miami— Jordan Marsh. 

Page 45 — (Top) Coat dress (Debbi 
Dav) by Isaac Ginsberg & Bros., 
Inc.. 1350 Broadwav. New York 18, 
N. Y. Available at I 
Atlanta —Rich's. 

Brooklyn —Abraham & Straus. 
Columbus. O.—F. & R. Lazarus. 
Washington —Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

(Middle) Dress (Barbette) by Bar- 
mon Bros. Co.. Inc., 1350 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. Available at: 
Atlanta— Rich's. 

Dallas—A. Harris. 
Indianapolis— H. P. Wasson. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Emery, Bird, 
Thayer. 

New York —Macy’s. 
Philadelphia —John Wana- 
niaker. 

Portland, Ore. —Meier & Frank. 
Syracuse— E. W. Edwards. 
Washington —The Hecht Co. 
(Bottom) Shirt, jerkin, and skirt by 
Loomtogs. Inc.. 1410 Broadwav, 
New York 18. N. Y. 

Scarf bv Scarves Bv Vera, Inc., 417 
5th Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. 

For additional stores, or store nearest 
you, write inaiiiifacturers listed above. 
PRETTY PARTY DRESSES - FOR YOU 
TO SEW ... FOR HIM TO ADMIRE 
Page 46 —Simplicitv printed pattern 
No. 3184 made up in fabric (Arnel) 
bv Cohania Div.. Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co., 1407 Broadwav. New York 18, 
N. Y. 

Shoes by Pappagallo, Inc., 122 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.: clutch 
bag by Lewis Purses, Inc., 135 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Simplicitv printed pattern No. 3151 
made up in fabric bv Goodman & 
Theise. Inc., 3 E. 40th St.. New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Page 47 —Simplicitv printed pattern 
No. 3212 made up in fabric by Good¬ 
man & Theise, Inc., 3 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. N. Y. 

Shoes by Capezio, Inc., 756 7th 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; jew- 
[To page 104] 
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They’re a Help! 


Here are items to give pleasure, ideas, and information on subjects of interest to home- 
makers. To order one or more, circle each sélection on the coupon below. (Discounts 
to teachers and organisations for orders of 10 or more of any one item ordered at the 
same time and sent to the same address.) 
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THE 

SHOPPING 

CIRCLE 




By FLORENCE SIMON 



DUTCH TREAT. Shoo-fly pie, funny-cake, 
or any other Pennsylvania Dutch fav¬ 
orite will make a real hit with the 
familv when served in these décora¬ 
tive tart pans. Each \y 2 " pan features 
a different design, is of ovenproof 
stoneware. 4 pans, $3.00 ppd. Miles 
Kimball, 203 Bond, Oshkosh, Wis. 

WIllIE THE CLOWN 

is a realistic doll 
inspired by the fa- 
nious circus clown 
Emmett Kelly. 
Made of unbreak- 
able plastic, he 
stands 14" tall. is 
complété to sad 
facial expression, 
oversize felt shoes, 
removable coat. 
VVillie is sure to 
delight circus fans 
of ail âges. Good 
doll for a little 
boy this Christ- 
mas. $3.00 post- 
paid. Meredith's. 
Evanston 12. 111. 



CASUAL COMPLEMENT. Large duffel-style 
handbag is an idéal companion for ail 
your casual clothes. Black-and-beige 
bag of duck fabric is banded with 
Greek kev. 12" high. with leather han- 
dle. Witli 2 or 3 initiais. $3.75 ; plain, 
$2.95. 25c post. Mercurv. Dept. FC, 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


FUN 'N' FELT BOARD makes a game of 
learning the 3 R's. Children place self- 
adhering felt cutouts on big 18"x28" 
flannel board to make pictures, spell 
words, count. For table, wall or floor. 
125 numerals, letters, assorted shapes. 
$4.95 : add 50^ post. Wilco, Dept. 2, 
35 S. Park, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 



WAFER-THIN personalized lighters are 
a jov to use. Slim, compact beauties 
are of finely tooled white enamel-on- 
metal : hand-lettered with first names. 
A perfect gift for smokers and a won- 
derful value at $1.50 each; 2 for 
$2.95. Ppd. Specify names. The Added 
Touch, Dept. FC, Wynnewood, Pa. 



SENTIMENTAL CHARM. Split coin in ster¬ 
ling silver is engraved with couple’s 
first names. Unusual Mizpah coin 
features quotation from Genesis: “The 
Lord watch between me and thee ...” 
Split charm, $3.00; 2 key chains, each 
with half coin, $5.50. Ppd. Zenith Gifts, 
3100 P.O. Bldg., Brighton 35, Mass. 



WIDE SHOES 1 

Widths C to EEE1 

WM 

Money back guar. $9.95Ppd. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


^YD^KUSHNE^ 


GUARANTEE . . . 

Any merchandise shown in The 
Shopping Circle, except person¬ 
alized items, may be returned to 
the firm offering it for full refund, 
if you're not satisfied. 
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EXOTIC ORIENTAL STAND transforms a 
favorite figurine, cup-and-saucer set. 
or flott er arrangement into a décora¬ 
tive focal point. Lacquered dark tvood : 
stands range from 5"-9". Larger ones 
idéal for floor-based plants. 5 for 
$7.98: plus 35(! post. Foster House, 
Dept. FC, Y>523 N. Galena, Peoria, 111. 


WW w 

-s -x ' 

WWW 

COFFEE LOVERS love lots of coffee, and 
these junibo cups are speciallv niade 
to please them. The 3j4"-high cups are 
excellent reproductions of Dutch-blue 
delft. Durable finish of heavilv glazed 
porcelain. Set of 6. $1.98: plus 15{t 
postage. Bancroft's, Dept. FC-681, 
2170 S. Canalport Ave.. Chicago 8, 111. 



protect your shoes in a prettv tvay. 
Clear gold-flecked plastic shoe box lets 
you see shoes at a glance, keeps them 
dust-free. A box for each pair you otvn 
tvill stack up to make a good-looking 
chest of dratvers. $2.00 each : $5.89 
for 3 boxes. Postpaid. Sunset House, 
88 Sunset Bldg., Beverly Hills. Calif. 



free: 


Florida Fashions 
LATEST STYLE 
C A T A L O G 

mis EVERÏ NEW ISSUE FOR A FULL ÏEAR 

Be Fashion Right-Be Fashion First 
Save on Everything 
the family -Write for 
LOGS. Satisfaction Guar 

^FLORIDA FASHIONS, Dep 


>r FREE CATA- 

,t. 59016 



TALLY YOUR SUPERMARKET speilditlg RS 
you shop tvith the Clicker Quik-Chek. 
Unique device helps you keep a running 
account of your purchases, verifv the 
accuracy of the check-out clerk. Only 
one hand needed to operate its buttons. 
S2.00 ppd. The Lighthouse, Inc.. Dept. 
FC, 11 Court St.. Plvniouth, Mass. 



SPICE CANS at your fingertips. Place 
this revolving spice rack under your 
kitchen cabinet, and you'll ahvays bave 
the right spice within easy reach. Métal 
rack holds 11 standard-size cans, contes 
in copper or alumina finish. $2.50 
plus 25c post. Crown Craft. Dept. FC, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, X. Y. 


“ANGEL FLUFF” Make This Delightful 

Little Tree While 



FENNELL’S CHIMNEY CORNER STUDIO 


P.O. Box 9252. Austin 17. Texas 




WORKING or PLAYING, these Western 
moccasins make you feel as if vou’re 
walking on air. Soft washable calfskin 
wedge moccasins feature bead design. 
White. natural. turquoise, red, char- 
coal. 4-10, medium: or 5-10, narrow. 
$5.95: 35c post. Old Pueblo Traders, 
Box 4035. Dept. FC. Tucson. Ariz. 


As most firms do not ship C.O.D., 
be sure to indude check or 
money order with your purchase. 



Save 

UP TO 


’/ 2 .. 

Rich, New 

Carpet 


the Magic Oison Way 

by Letting Us Use Your 

OLD RUGS, CARPET, CLOTHING 

We add NEW WOOLS and will 
LEND materials if you’re short 

O LS O N picks up your materials at your door 
by Express or Freight! No expense to you! In 
about one week we will send you the thickest, 
most luxurious Réversible Broadloom Rugs or Wall- 
to-Wall Carpet you’ve ever seen for so little money. 

Save Up To Half — 2 Rugs in One 

YOUR CHOICE oflovely, up to date Tweeds, Solid 
Colors, Florale, Early American and Oriental pat¬ 
terns, Ovals... regardless of colors in your materials. 
ANY SIZE up to 18 feet wide, seamless, any length. 
Easy Monthly Payments if desired. Our 85th Year. 

rrppp| FULL C0L0R CATAL0G—| 
’ I 1% E E • 49 Model Rooms • Gift Coupon I 

Tells how I can see samples In my home if I wish j 



Addre 


OLSON RUG CO. 


CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 


y Dept. R-50, 
SAN FRANCISCO S 
CALIFORNIA 
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ROD'S — America's # I Refrigerated 
Dressings are delivered fresh daily to 
your grocer's dairy, produce and delica- 
tessen cases! By fast refrigerated trucks. 



fruit and berry 

WINES 

will enchant you 



elry (Laguna) by Royal Crafts- 
men, Inc., 389 5th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Simplicity printed pattern No. 3151 
made up in fabric (Trumpet) by 
Oberman Fabrics, Inc., 469 7th Ave’, 
New York 18. N. Y. 

Shoes by Pappagallo, Inc.. 122 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; jew- 
elrv by Trifari, Krussman & 
Fishel, Inc.. 16 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. N. Y. 

Gloves (Stretchies) by American As¬ 
tral Corp., 11 E. 36th St., New York 
16. N. Y. ; zippers by Coats & Clark, 
Inc.. 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
For stores that carry the Cohama, 
Goodman & Tlieise, and Oberman fab¬ 
rics listed above, te rite direct to the 
manufacturées, at the addresses shown. 
The above Simplicity printed patterns 
hâve beat made up also in Fairloom 
fabrics to bc presented in faslùon shows 
at Sears. Roebuck stores in the fol- 
lozving citics, on the dates indicated: 
Amarillo, Tex. — Oct. 29-31. 
Augusta, Ga. — Oct. 15-17. 
Beaumont, Tex.—O ct. 19-21. 

Fort Lauderdale — Oct. 26-28. 
Fresxo — Nov. 19-26. 


race with the bus that Jim wanted or 
the ride over the countryside. Ail he 
wanted was a chance to be alone with 
lier for a few minutes. And she had 
been trving to spoil it. 

The conversation with Mrs. Rawley 
ended, and Sallv hung up. 

And then she heard the car start. 

J IM WASHED HIS HANDS and unrolled his 
shirt sleeves, and Sally poured a 
fresh cup of coffee for him and one 
for herself. As they drank it, she con- 
sidered telling him about the Eltons, 
but she decided against it. 

Once Jim glanced at his watch. 
“Plenty of time. I can still walk to the 
bus stop, and it won’t interfère with 
your work. On a beautiful morning 
like this, I might even enjov it.” And 
he smiled good-naturedly. 

“Oh, don't be that wav." Sally an- 
swered. “I’H go with you.” 

While he finished his coffee, Sally 
slipped into the bedroom and hastily 
applied lipstick. They walked out to 
the car together, and Sally said, “Since 
we’ve plenty of time. let me drive. I 
want to show you something.” 

A nd so she drove. But she didn’t stop 
at the Riverdale stop. With an oc- 
casional glance at her watch, she 
turned off at the Old Mill Road that 


Memphis — Nov. 12-14. 

Nashville — Oct. 22-24. 

Pittsburgh — Oct. 29-31. 
Sacramento — Oct. 12-14. 

Tampa —Oct. 29-31. 

West Palm Beach — Nov. 5-7. 

LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN YOUR KITCHEN HOURS 

Page 51 —Kitchen cabinets by Mutsch- 
ler Bros. Co., Nappanee. Ind. ; dish- 
washer (Kitchen Aid) by Hobart 
Mfg. Co.. Trov, O.: refrigerator- 
freezer combination by Revco, Inc.. 
Deerfield, O. ; oven and range top by 
Frigidaire Div.. General Motors 
Corp.. Dayton 1, O.: hood and ven- 
tilator fan (Trade-Wind) by Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc.. Rivera. Cal.: 
ceiling fixtures by Lightolier, Inc., 
11 E. 36th St., New York 16. N. Y.: 
vinvl floor covering (Corlon), Fu- 
turesq pattern, by Armstrong Cork 
Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa. : built-in 
charcoal grill by Majestic Co., Hunt¬ 
ington, Tnd. : pulley blind (Shangri 
La) by Beauti-Vue Products Co.. 
1527 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 26, 
111. : pans and cutlerv by Ekco 
Products Co., 1949 N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 39. 111.; dish towels (Mar- 
tex) by Wellington Sears Co., 111 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. ## 


wound up by the hills and always was 
the prettiest spot in the whole valley. 
And they rode through the morning 
freshness and sunshine and visited 
without restreint, and she wondered 
where she had been for so long that 
she had forgotten that they were in 
love with each other. 

She pulled the car onto the main 
highway just short of the junction. a 
minute or two ahead of the bus, and 
stopped at the next bus stop. She felt 
really good, as she used to feel when 
she was a little girl and the school year 
had just ended. She turned and looked 
at Jim and thought: “What a guv!” 

As he opened the car door, she slid 
over into the passenger's seat. He 
turned toward her with a puzzled ex¬ 
pression. “What was it you wanted to 
show me ?” 

“Oh, just what a beautiful morning 
it is,” she answered and, putting her 
hands on the back of his neck, she 
pulled his head over to hers and kissed 
him. It wasn’t the usual parting kiss 
of a couple who hâve been married for 
12 years. It had the impulsiveness, the 
abandon, and some of the lire, and the 
lipstick of her earlier girlhood. 

After ail. it wasn’t every woman 
whose husband wanted his wife tag- 
ging along when he went bus chas- 
ing. ## 

EVERYWOMAN'S FAMILY CIRCLE 


Bus-chasing wife 

From page 98 
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with go-together canned foods and sausage méats 


Try one of these delightfully different, jiffy recipes 
the nexttirheyou entertain .. .they’rea‘‘snap’'to préparé. 

Most of the ingrédients are Staples you keep 

in your cupboard and refrigerator ail the time! Lookforthe TaateMates tags and com¬ 

plété recipe folders in your food store. 





Frank ‘n’ Corn Casserole 
Canned corn, celery soup, pi- 
mientos; franks, onion, green pepper 


Split Second Pizzas 

English muffins, salami, canned 
tomatoes, oregano, grated cheese 


Pea Soup Holland Style 

Condensed pea soup, skinless 
franks, chopped celery, onion 


Cocktail Kabob Tray 
Sliced Vienna sausage, canned fruit 
cubes, cheese cubes 


Franks ‘n’ Beans DeLuxe 

Canned beans, pickles; Barbecued 
skinless franks, cheddar cheese 


Spaghetti with Sausage 
Sauce of canned tomato soup; 
skinless franks, or salami 



INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

suppliers of TINPLATE 
to the canning industry 
Chicago, Illinois 


NATURE’S BEST IS BETTER CANNED! 

... Keep a plentiful supply of canned foods on hand at ail times 
















H Tide gets clothes the cleanest clean there is for a very simple reason: 
' It keeps on working after other suds hâve quit. You’ve probably 

already seen this demonstrated on TV. It’s quite dramatic. 

Tide keeps on eating up dirt after other suds get tired and quit. 

And doesn’t it stand to reason that the product that works 
the hardest gets your clothes the cleanest? 

Tireless Tide for the cleanest clean there is! 








